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E ARE glad to give our readers herewith a brand new photograph of Prof. Massey, Contributing Editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, who on the 30th of this month will be 80 years old. 


On that evening at the Yarborough House, Raleigh, The Progressive Farmer will give a dinner to Prof. Massey 
and a small group of his friends, and we know that thousands of our readers who cannot be present will wish they 
could be, and will wish to give this “Grand Old Man of Southern Agriculture” a message of birthday greeting and 
good cheer. If every Progressive Farmer reader who has been helped by Prof. Massey’s writings, and wishes to say 
so, will send a postal card or letter addressed to Prof. W. F. Massey, care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., 
marking it “Birthday Dinner,” we will hold the letter or postal and present the collection to Prof. Massey on the 


happy occasion. 

















If you expect to send a message, mail it before September 25, if you can. 
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Fisk Cord Tires 
An Investment in Tire Economy 


heen ie is the supreme test of tires—the 
thing that gives excess muleage and, saves 


money. 


Quality, experience and high manufacturing 
standards build into a tire things which insure long 
mileage—which rolls off the miles, thousand after : 
thousand, without interruption and without incon- _ (Mads also in Ribbed Tread) 
venience to the user. 


Fisk Cord Tires are built just that way. Big, 
d looking, with extra tough tread, they give bts eg 
goo g; e ’ y g for ewery motor vehicle 


you easy riding, save gas and— most important of that rolls” 
all—deliver the miles in excess of what you buy. 


That saves you real money. 


Next Time—BUY FISK 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Fitting Hogs to Bring Top Prices 
i high prices at which good hogs 

are selling and the penalty which 
half-fattened and soft hogs grown in 
the South suffer on nearly all markets 
make the fattening of this year’s fall 
crop of hogs an important matter. A 
loss of three or four cents a pound on 
a hog because he is not properly fit- 
ted for market frequently means the 
loss of the best part of the profit. Too 
few of our farmers, when considering 
the question as to whether it will pay 
to feed a 125-pound pig until it 
weiglis 200 pounds, lose sight of the 
fact that the increase of two to three 
cents a pound applies to 200 pounds of 
hog. If 75 pounds more is put on, not 
only that 75 pounds will bring 2 or 3 
cents more per pound, but the original 
125 pounds is also increased in value 
to the same extent. 

If a 125-pound pig brings $21.25, or 
17 cents a pound, and a 200-pound hog 
brings 20 cents a pound, or $40, then 
the feeder has net only received 20 
cents for the added 75 pounds, but he 
has also received $3.75 mort for the 
original 125 pounds which the pig 
weighed, or he has received 25 cents 
a pound for the 75 pounds added. 

The article of inferior quality or 
one not put in good marketable con- 
dition not only always suffers the just 
penalty which it should bear, but it 
also suffers am additional penalty in 
the market because it is not wanted. 
The markets want well-finished hogs; 
that is, there is a larger demand for 
the finished animals, consequently a 
larger demand as well as a greater 
value induces the buyers to pay a 
greater premium for it. 

At the present prices of hogs and 
feeds, it will pay to give the 100-pound 
pig of fair quality enough feed to 
make him weigh 175 to 225 pounds. 
This applies to practically all the 
feeds suitable for hog feeding, pro- 
vided they are used with good hog- 
feeding sense. = 


Fall-sowed Oats 


RE fall-sowed oats profitable? 
This is a common question from 
the thoughtful Southern farmer, and 
the answer, based on the actyal re- 
sults obtained, must frequently be 
no. As oats are commonly sowed in 
the South they are often, and per- 
haps generally, unprofitable. But in 
spite of this fact, as it now exists, we 
believe a larger acreage of oats 
should be sowed this fall. Of course, 
if we are going to continue to sow 
them on the poorest soils, half pre- 
pare the land and put them in so fate 
that they run a great risk of being 
Winter-killed, they will continue to 
«Prove unprofitable; but because poor 
farming, on poor land, is unprofitable 
4S no reason why oats may not be 
made a good crop by good farming. 
Fall-sowed oats are often made un- 
Profitable because they are put om 
t9o poor laads to grow a profitable 
Crop; because the land is not proper- 
ly prepared and the seed is put in by 
Methods which invite failure; and 
because they are sowed too late te 
either afford pasture, withstand the 
ppt -irecses or make the best yield 
grain, eve i - 
kite n when not winter 
In the first plaee, eats should be 
Sowed in the fall throughout the en- 
tite cotton-growing area. Some sea- 
SONS spring-sowed oats may do as 
Well or even better than late fall- 
Swed oats, in the northern third or 





—— 
fourth of the cotton-growing area; 
but if the fall-sowed oats are put in 
right and at the right time, they will 
for the average of a term of years 
out-yield spring ~-oats almost any- 
where in the Cotton Belt. 

We believe the cormcrop should be 
harvested when sufficiently mature 
and the land prepared well for oats. 
This should be done so as to sow the 
oats by October 15 in the middle of 
the Cotton Belt and as early in Sep- 
tember as practicable at the northern 

“part of the cotton-growing area. Of 
course, if this is not done, then oats 
may often be sowed between cotton 
rows by the open-furrow method. In 
fact, our observations year after year 
make our belief stronger as these ob- 
servations are extended, that fall 
oats should always be sowed by the 
open-furrow method anywhere in the 
South north of the Coastal Plain re- 
gions. Drills are now made which 
will sow three rows between cotton 
rows, and while this same drill may 
appear slow, where the land is pre- 
pared, we believe that the time will 
be well spent. Broadcast sowing of 
oats by hand and plowing or harrow- 
ing them in is a poor business, and as 
indicated above, is one of the chief 
causes of the crop proving unprofit- 
able. 

When oats are put on better land, 
well prepared, put in by the open- 
furrow method and sowed early 
enough in the fall to make a good 
growth before cold weather so they 
will furnish some late fall and winter 
grazing when weather conditions are 
suitable, they will prove a profitable 
crop, if they afe followed by some 
summer legume. 

They will not prove profitable by 
our present methods, except in favor- 
able seasons. We need more oats, 
because we need more feed grains, 
and because the variety which they 
add to our cropping system, will give 
an opportunity for growing more le- 
gumes. We do not need to grow less 
corn and cotton, but we need to grow 
more on less acreage. We will not 
do this until we adopt a crop rota- 
tion which will put more into the 
land than we take out. 


The Agricultural College Graduate 


HERE has been much general crit- 

icism of the graduates of agricul- 
tural colleges, but this has perhaps 
applied more largely to two points. 
Too many of them, it is thought, do 
not go back to the farm, and they are 
too frequently not sufficiently famil- 
iar with actual farm work and prac- 
tical farm management. 

The first is of little force. Many of 
them can do much better for them- 
selves and for the state by accepting 
positions in the numerous limes of 
agricultural work, such as teaching, 
investigation, etc. But apart from 
these lines of work which take such 
a large number of recent agricultural 
graduates, we can see no reason why 
they should be expected to go into 
any sort of agricultural work, unless 
especially fitted for it. The education 
received at an agricultural college is 
as useful, or as efficient an educa- 
tion in preparing the citizen or the 
business man for a successful career 
as that of the same grade or oceupy- 
ing the same time in our institutions 
of general education. 

But it seems to us the second criti- 
cism mentioned is well founded. A 
young man with a degree from an 
agricultural college should be famil- 





iar with farm work and should know 
enough of operating a farm to ap- 
preciate at least the basic problems 
of farm management. This sort of 
information can only be obtained 
through actual experience. Nor can 
the city-raised boy get it from a 
short term of experience as a farm 
laborer. The farm-raised boy gets a 
knowledge of actual farm work, but 
he may fail entirely to get the exper- 
ience in operating a farm which the 
public demands of the agricultural 
college graduate. If the farm-raised 
boy is given no responsibilities in 
operating the farm, he may know 
how to do the manual labor of farm- 
ing and he may obtain a good knowl- 
edge of the scientific facts and prin- 
ciples underlying the successful op- 
eration of a farm, but unless he gets 
actual experience in goperating the 
farm on his own responsibility he 
may fall far short of that knowledge 
of farm management which is ex- 
pected of him. 

To exclude from the agricultural 
courses of our agricultural colleges 
all except farm-raised boys. will, 
therefore, net solve the problem, nor 
is it justifiable from the standpoint of 
the individual boy or the best. inter- 
ests of the state. But to require two 
years of actual farm work and at 
least one year of some experience in 
the responsibilities of managing a 
farm of all who receive a diploma in 
agriculture from our agricultural col- 
leges would partly solve the diffi- 
culty, probably as nearly as it can be 
solved. 


We Must Learn to Use More 
Machinery 

"THERE is no greater need in South- 

ern agriculture than more knowl- 
edge of implements and. how to oper- 
ate.them. Much of our failure to 
do with machinery what in times past 
has been largely done by hand is 
simply due to our lack of familiarity 
with modern farm implements and 
machinery. Of course, habit or the 
natural human inclination to continue 
to do things in the old familiar way, 
because it is easier, is the greatest 
obstacle to a larger use of farm ma- 
chinery, but if the white men of the 
South knew how to operate modern 
farm implements, so they could show 
the colored laborers how to use 
them, our failure to use larger im- 
plements as a means of encouraging 
human labor would be more rapidly 
corrected. 

The Negro cannot learn how to op- 
erate new farm implements either by 
reading or by being told how to do 
it; he must ‘be “shown,” and there is 
no one to.show him, because the 
white farmers of the South do not 
themselves know how. 

The Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege has recently completed what is 
reported to be the first course ever 
given to familiarize the farm boy 
club members with farm mechanics. 

A few years ago the writer induced 
the Implement Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to support an Extension 
Worker in farm machinery at three 
Southern agricultural colleges. While 
this was not continued, for longer 
than one year, the work has been 
worth a great deal to the farmers of 
these three states, and incidentally 
to the implement manufacturers. Had 
this work been extended and con- 
tinued a little longer, it would have 
been worth many times what. it cost, 
but all agricultural colleges of the 
South are now fully alive to the nec- 
essity for extepsion of our knowl- 
edge of farm machinery and its larg 
er use as a means of meeting the 
growing searcity and expense of hu- 
man labor. 

The new generation of ) farmers 





must meet and solve the problem, for 
it is always easier for the older men 
to continue to do things in the way 
they learned as boys. There is need 
for our colleges, agricultural exten- 
sion forces and implement dealers 
and manufacturers to give still more 
attention to the education of the 
coming generation of farmers in the 
economical use of more labor-saving 
implements. and machinery. Crops 
which cannot be cultivated and har- 
vested by larger labor-saving imple- 
ments must be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and those which lend them- 
selves readily to the use of machin- 
ery, must be increased. This is ine- 
vitable, but it does not mean that we 
must cease growing crops like cot- 
ton. It simply means that we must 
grow a smaller acreage of cotton and 
make enough more per acre to en- 
able us to meet the labor conditions. 
The acreage must be decreased to 
meet the growifg scarcity of labor 
and the yield per acre must be in- 
creased so that we can pay the high 
wages which the laborers available 
are certain to demand, because they 
are entitled to this increased reward 
for their work. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Meon Blindness 


READER says that in his exper- 
ience 2 blind horse can usually be 
detected without difficulty, but that 
he has been deceived by, or failed to 
recognize, a defective eye which had 
suffered from one or two attacks of 
moon blindness (periodic ophthalmia) 
and has then become clear again. 
Our reader is not alone in this ex- 
perience. One attack of this disease 
is quite apt to be followed by an- 
other, and another, until a cataract 
forms and blindness results. But one 
attack and sometimes two attacks 
may leave the eye so slightly chang- 
ed that the inexperienced can detect 
nothing wrong with it. Indeed, the 
experienced horse judge or veterin- 
arian may sometimes fail to detect 
the results of one or two attacks of 
the disease. But there are usually 
some indications of a previous at- 
tack of this disease, which is the 
most common cause of blindness in 
horses, which the experienced man 
can detect. Or, at least, if certain 
conditions are, present he should look 
with suspicion upon such an animal. 
In the first place, it seems that a 
large, full, clear eye is less likely to 
suffer from this disease. If the ani- 
mal has a small eye which is rather 
sunken in the socket it is always 
well to examine him carefully. And, 
if one eye appears even slightly 
smaller and sunken a little more in 
the socket than the other, especial 
care should be taken. Such a condi- 
tion may result from even one at- 
tack of moon blindness, as it is call- 
ed. If this condition exists and by 
standing in froat of the animal and 
comparing one eye with the other 
the upper lid of the suspicious eye 
appears more flattened or wrinkled, 
it is highly suspicious and the eye ball 
should be carefully examined fer any 
cloudiness in the lens, which is lo- 
cated in the eye ball just back of the 
pupil, or black oval spot in the cen- 
ter of the eye. Sometimes a defect 
in the lens can be best seen by 
standing a little to one side and look- 
ing into the eye from the outer side. 
In any case where one eye shows 
any defect, or when the eyes differ, 
especially if there is a flattening and 
wrinkling of one upper eyelid which 
is not present in the other, the horse 
should not be accepted as sound, un- 
til carefully examined and passed as 
sound by a competent veterinarian. 
































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 











Clearing Land 


the land will never 

know the difference whether it 
is cleared in summer or winter. Why 
is it that land cleared at one time of 
the year will grow full of sprouts 
while cleared at another time the 
roots will not sprout? Do not the 
sprouts from an old stump rob the 
soil of plant food? I have a piece 
of new-ground with a ditch through 
the middle of it. One side has green 
gum roots that sprout every year and@ 
has been cleared five years. The 
other side has not been cleared so 
long, but has no live roots in it. 
Why?” 


OU say that 


Because one side was cleared while 
trees were in growth, and the roots 
died; the other side was cleared in 
winter and roots keep sprouting. 
This is usually the result in the dif- 
ferent seasons, 


Lime and Sheep Sorrel 


WANT to know if lime will kill 

sheep sorrel. I found in a field 
where I had burned brush that red 
clover grew well, but where no brush 
was burned it was only in spots here 
and there.” 





No, I do not think that lime will 
kill sorrel, but it will produce condi- 
tions in the soil favorable to clover, 
and a good growth of clover will 
crowd the sorrel out. Lime corrects 
acidity in the soil. Clover will not 
thrive in acid soil, while sorrel pre- 
fers the acid soil, and is easily smoth- 
ered out when the acidity is correct- 
ed. You burned brush on land and it 
grew fine clover. The ashes of hard- 
wood brush are about one-third lime. 
The ashes contributed also potash 
that favors the growth of clover, and 
the lime in the ashes made the soil 
better suited to clover. 





Napier Grass 

ROM South Carolina: “I am send- 

ing a clipping from a paper in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., advertising Napier 
grass. Is it a pest like Johnson grass, 
nut grass and Florida coffee weed? 
I have all of these and do not care to 
cross the breeds. If the Napier grass 
is what is claimed, I would like to try 
an acre or two.” 


Napier grass comes from tropical 
Africa. It is Pennisetum purpureum. 
It will not stand the winter north of 
Charleston and often not there. It 
is grown as an annual like sugar cane 
north of that latitude; the cuttings of 
the canes being carried over like su- 
gar cane. I believe that the fodder 
is stripped like some people strip 
corn, the stalks growing a dozen or 
more feet tall. In general it can be 
grown omy where sugar cane grows. 
The flower head is similar to cattails 
and appears late in season or not at 
all northward. It is said to be very 
fine for cutting and feeding green 
while the stalks are tender. When 
the seed can be had they can be 
started early in boxes and later trans- 
planted when six inches high. The 
canes are planted four feet apart in 
rows six feet apart. It will be very 
valuable probably in the lower South, 
but too expensive to plant north. 





Planting Strawberries 


IRGINIA: “Please tell me what 

kind of strawberries to plant, 
when to plant, kind of land best suit- 
ed to them and proper preparation of 
the soil.” 


We find here in southeastern Mary- 
land that November is the best time 
to set strawberry plants. Any good 


land will grow strawberries, but soil 
that keeps moist longer is best. The 
greatest planting of strawberries here 
for market is on black reclaimed 
swamp soil. Such soil will make larger 
crops than upland soil. The land 
should be deeply broken and _ fined. 
Run furrows four feet apart and in 
these put 800 pounds an acre of a high 
grade fertilizer. Bed on this and 
slightly flatten the beds and set the 
plants 15 inches apart. A good early 
variety is Early Ozark; mid-season, 
Big Joe; and later, Chesapeake, the 
best of all. Cultivate clean and train 
the runners in along the rows to 
make a matted row. 





Rooting Scuppernong Vines 

ORTH Carolina: “Please tell me 

how to root Scuppernong grape 
vines.” 


The most rapid way to grow them 


beans out of the way of the tomatoes. 
I suppose that 40 cents a three-peck 
basket would pay grower and canner. 
With the amount of organic matter 
turned as you propose, the rye being 
turned before heading and _ given 
time to decay, | would say that beans 
will need only acid phosphate about 
400 pounds an acre with about 50 
pounds of nitrate of soda to give an 
early start. 





A Plague of Slugs 

ROM North Carolina: “Our village 

is infested with a species of snails 
which the encyclopedia calls slugs. 
Some are so large as to look like 
short snakes. They are all over the 
premises and some have gotten into 
the wells. They are in yards, on 
trees and fences and in cellars, and 
migrate after night. Is there any 
known cause for them or means. for 
destruction? The sanitation of our 
village is excellent.” 


Slugs and snails differ in the facts 
that snails carry a shell on their 
backs while slugs do not. The.wet 
season has been favorable for the in- 
crease of slugs and snails. In the 





have not already done so. 
2. Rush hay-making whenever 
the weather is suitable. 

3. Keep closely up with the cot- 
ton-picking. Storms are liable to 
come any time now, 

4. Visit your school on opening 
day and do what you can to get 


S™ turnips and spinach, if you 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


things started off in good shape. 

5. Select planting seed of cotton 
and corn in the field. 

6. Be sure to try some bur and 
crimson clover, getting them in 
right away. 

7. Aim at a carpet of green on 
every possible acre this winter, us- 
ing clovers, oats and rye. 








is by layering a good long young cane. 
Take a cane that has started near the 
ground. Make a trench from it five 
or six inches deep and nearly as long 
as the cane. Do this before the buds 
swell in spring. Lay the cane in this 
trench with the terminal tip turned 
up and tied to a stake, Leave it thus 
till growth starts, and when there’ is 
a shoot from each joint long enough 
to reach above ground, fill the trench 
with soil and pack it tightly to the 
cane. By fall at the base of each 
shoot you will find that the joint has 
put out roots. The whole can can 
then be taken up and cut between 
joints, making a plant from every 
joint. These can be planted at once 
where needed. 





Canning Beans 


IRGINIA: “We have a canning fac- 

tory and, as we are expecting to 
can green beans next summer, we 
would like to know what variety is 
best and the best time to plant them 
for canning: What can they be grown 
for per basket, with fertilizer at $60 
per ton, seed $18 per bushel, and bas- 
kets 25 cents? How many quarts 
will a five-peck basket can? What 
kind of fertilizer do you advise after 
turning under a heavy crop of cow- 
peas and seeding to rye to plow under 
in the spring?” 


I live in the greatest canning sec- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast, but while 
our canners put up great quantities 
of green peas, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
peaches, huckleberries and pumpkins, 
I know of none canning string beans. 
Therefore I have no data at hand in 
regard to the beans. Nor do I know 
of any five-peck basket. We use here 
three-peck baskets commonly and 
bushel hampers. The old Red Valen- 
tine is as gooda variety asany. Boun- 
tiful is also good and the heaviest 
cropper I have grown. Not having 
grown beans on acre scale, I can 
hardly. estimate the crop. Drilled in 
in rows three feet apart it will take 
from one to one and one-half bushels 
of seed an acre. The best time for 
planting for canning I would assume 
to be early June. This would put the 


open ground the best way to get at 
them is to sprinkle bran on garden 
walks and town sidewalks in the even- 
ing. They will gather there and in 
the morning can be sprayed with 
kerosene or brine and swept up and 
destroyed. Salt or brine will destroy 
them at once. They seem almost to 
dissolve in salt. Inside, some air- 
slaked lime will stop their slimy 
crawlings and they can be gathered 
up with a lantern at night in cellars. 
They are often troublesome in green- 
houses and night-hunting is needed 
there. 





Two-year-old Peach Trees 


‘I BOUGHT eight two-year-old peach 

trees last December. They were 
doing finely till about three weeks ago 
when the leaves began to turn yellow 
and lumps of jelly are sticking out all 
over the trees.” 


The most destructive disease of the 
peach is the yellows. But it does not 
follow that a tree has the yellows sim- 
ply because the leaves turn yellow. 
In yellows the growth of broom-like 
clusters of slender twigs turn yellow 
first. The fruit ripens prematurely and 
is worthless. The gumosis trouble is 
another symptom, But in the first 
place, a two-year peach tree is never 
worth buying. When I was growing 


_ peach trees in a nursery all the trees 


left after they were one year from 
the bud were pulled up and either 
burned or thrown into gullies. I nev- 
er attempted to sell two-year trees, 
in fact, never kept any to be two years 
from the bud. Get good one-year 
trees from a first-class nursery and 
burn the diseased trees. 


Clover Seed in the Chaff 


‘Tl HAVE read in another farm paper 
that crimson clover seed sowed in 
the chaff will not need inoculation. 
Heretofore I have always inoculated 
it, but labor is scarce and high, and if 
it is not needed I will not do it. What 
do you think?” 





I think that it is never necessary 
to artificially inoculate crimson clo- 
ver seed to be sowed on land where 
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red clover has been grown, or where 
white, alsike, yellow hop clover or 
rabbit-foot clover have been grown, 
Where | live I do not think that any- 
one has used inoculation for crimson 
clover except the experiments that I 
have made with different cultures. 
And yet crimson clover thrives every- 
where, even on the deep sandy hills, 
This is mainly because the rabbit-foot 
clover grows everywhere in winter 
and spring and on rich soil is as tall 
and dense as crimson clover itself. | 
do not believe that the chaff will in- 
variably carry the inoculation, though 
where the clover has been cured on 
the ground the hulls will be apt to 
gather the inoculating bacteria from 
the soil. If you have been inoculat- 
ing for crimson clover you have soil 
well inoculated and on that soil you 
will not need any inoculation. 





Freeing Land Permanently From 
Nut Grass 


“TS THERE anything to be done that 
will permanently rid land of nut 
grass?” 


Yes. Destroy it and never allow it 
to grow and seed. That is what | 
have done on a large garden. My 
garden was a mat of nut grass when 
I bought the place. Today there is 
no nutgrass and there has been none 
for years except one spring when [| 
bought some manure infested with 
nut grass seed, and it grew as thickly 
as wheat or oats. This was easily 
destroyed as it had made no nuts. 
It was destroyed as fast as it showed 
and the garden was again clean of 
nut grass. On the farm the plant can 
be destroyed and the land kept clean 
of it if a rotation of crops is followed 
that brings in smothering crops of 
clover and other things in the fall and 
winter and peas in summer. If crops 
are laid by and nothing sowed, the 
nut grass seeds late in fall and thou- 
sands of plants come from seed to 
every one that grows from the nuts. 
Spring plowing, summer clean culti- 
vation, fall plowing and sowing a 
smothering crop and winter cover, 
and never a chance left for the nut 
grass to get a start, will drive it out 
and keep it out. Good farmers here 
are not bothered with it, but some 
fields are full of it. A friend, a law- 
yer, showed me a place on a farm of 
his that is cultivated by tenants and 
of course not tilled the best. It was 
thick with nut grass and Bermuda 
grass. The field was in corn. I told 
him that if he would look carefully 
he would see that where the Ber- 
muda and sedge known as nut grass 
were most plentiful, there was the 
best corn in the field. Simply be- 
cause while he was neglecting to 
maintain the humus in the soil, Na- 
ture was trying to furnish some 
through the rapid growth of these 
plants and the necessity for the 
farmer to work faster to keep out of 
the grass. In most cases on farms 
the presence of nut grass is due to 
the absence of a rotation that puts 
smothering crops between all sale 
crops and keeps the land so crowded 
with valuable crops that the nut grass 
has no chance. Some here have found 
that sweet potatoes will smother nut 
grass out as well as any other crop 
and can be successfully grown on 
the same land for several years. 
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The story of a remarkable storage battery 
invention and what it is doing for Motorists 





In the fall of 1917 readers of national magazines read about a 
new Willard, a Still Better Willard, a Willard with an entirely 
new idea in battery construction—Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


The Still Better Willard was not an experiment—for two years 
before the announcement a car builder put it on 35,000 cars. 
Many of those first Willard Batteries with Threaded Rubber 
Insulation are still in use after four years. 


What is the Secret of Threaded Rubber Success? 


Insulation had always been the big problem with any storage 
battery. Ordinary materials wore out before the battery plates 
did. Re-insulation was bound to come sooner or later, and when 
insulation began to break down the plates were injured. 


But Willard, for the first time found a practical way to use 
rubber, the one ideal insulating material, by piercing each rubber 
insulator with 196,000 tiny threads to permit passage of the 
electrolyte. 

You ought to be posted on batteries and battery insulation, 
so that when you need a new battery you'll be sure of the best 
your money can buy. 





Get the booklets ‘‘The Wick of the Willard’’ 
and “‘A Mark with a Meaning for You’”’ 
from the nearest Willard Service Station. 


STORAGE #& 
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How and When to Apply Lime 


{This is No. 38 in our series of articles on “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.’’] 





By EUGENE BUTLER 








under which an application of lime 

will yield a profit, it is well to re- 
member that the chief reason for using 
lime is to correct soil acidity. Where 
the soil is so acid in its reactiom that 
our ordinary field crops will not grow 
with any degree of success, liming is 
essential. There are, however, cer- 
tain legumes, such as alfalfa, red clo- 
ver and melilotus, which will not grow 
well on lands that are neutral or even 
slightly alkaline in reaction, but re- 
quire large stores of lime in the soil not 
only to prevent acidity but to furnish 
additional lime as plant food. On all 
of our Southern soils except those 
naturally rich in lime, it pays to add 
liberal quantities of lime where these 
legumes are sowed. Other legumes, 
while making a larger growth .after 
an application of lime, do fairly well 
on most Southern soils without lim- 
ing. In growing these crops, unless 
the land is very acid, there is some 
doubt whether or not an application 
of lime will be profitable. Finally, we 
have our principal cultivated crops, 
corn and cotton, which as a rule do 
not pay a profit on applications of 
lime. 


[: FIXING in mind the conditions 


a 
Conditions Affecting Liming 


SSUMING that lime will be profit- 
able, how and when is it best ap- 
plied? 

The amount of lime andthe fre- 
quency of its application are govern- 
ed by a number of conditions, among 
which the character and acidity of 
the soil, the kind of crops grown, the 
form of lime used, and in the case of 
ground~ limestone, the fineness of 
grinding, are of most importance. 

On sandy lands that are deficient 
in organic matter and inclined to be 
poor, thé application of lime should 
be made more frequently, but in com- 
paratively smaller amounts than is 
best on heavier soils. Such lands de- 
velop rather small amounts of organic 
acids, and consequently need only 
light applications of lime to keep 
them sweet. Lands of this structure 
are also subject to excessive leaching, 
and no more lime should be applied 
than may be utilized during a rela- 
tively short period of gime. Clays and 
loams, being less subject to excessive 
leaching, may be given larger appli- 
cations at less frequent intervals than 
is possible in more open soils. 

The amount of lime and the fre- 
quency of application should also 
bear some relation to the production 
of organic acids in the soil. Ordi- 
narily, it is impractical for the farmer 
to determine the degree of acidity, 
and as a guide it can only be stated 
that the amount of lime used should 
bear a rather close relationship to 
the organic matter present in the soil. 
It is the decay of organic matter which 
liberates the acids that unite with the 
calcium in the lime, and in so doing 
correct acidity. 


There are only a few crops that 
need additional lime as plant food. 
Corn, cotton, grasses and many ex- 
cellent legumes like cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, and bur clover 
will do fairly well on most of our 
soils, because, even though the soil 
be somewhat acid, it generally con- 
tains an abundant supply of calcium 
for plant food. There are, however, 
certain of the legumes, such as alfalfa, 
red clover and melilotus, that require 
more calcium for plant food than is 
contained in most of our soils. There- 
fore, in making an application of lime 
one should consider whether the pur- 
pose of the application is merely to 
correct acidity in the soil, or also to 
furnish the plant with additional cal- 
cium as plant food. Dr, Hopkins, of 


the Illinois Station, states that one 
ton of ground limestone to the acre is 
more than enough to destroy the acid 
commonly contained in the plowed 
soil, provided the limestone is suffi- 
ciently fine and is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. It is, however, less ex- 
pensive to make larger applications 
of less finely ground limestone, and 
ordinarily where the purpose of the 
application is merely to correct acid- 
ity two tons of ground limestone at 
intervals of four or five years are rec- 
ommended. For crops such as alfalfa 
and red clover, probably double this 
amount should be used. 


ee 
What Kind of Lime to Use 


ALTHOUGH ground limestone is the 
most frequently used form of lime, 
in certain instances it may be eco- 


carbonate of ground limestone is 
quickly available. If the limestone is 
finely ground, the solution in the soil 
water is quite rapid and there is con- 
siderable loss by leaching. In fact, 
loss by leaching as a rule greatly ex- 
ceeds that by cropping. 


There would seem to be two good 
reasons why a limestone of medium 
fineness is preferable to the finely 
ground product. First, the medium 
finely ground limestone costs less. 
Second, since the cost of the applica- 
tion makes up a large part of the 
total cost of liming, it is economy to, 
make the applications as infrequently 
as is consistent with the best soil treat- 
ment. Therefore it is more preferable 
to apply two or three tons of only 
moderately finely ground limestone 
once every four years than to make 
an application of one ton of the finely 

















SAVING BUR CLOVER SEED ON FARM OF J, P. 


nomical to use either quicklime or 
water-slaked lime. In figuring on the 
size’ of the application, it shouM be 
borne in mind that the constituent of 
value in either of the different forms 
is calcium. To furnish the amount of 
calcium contained in one ton of pure 
quicklime requires 2,600 pounds of 
water-slaked lime and 3,600 pounds of 
calcium carbonate, which is the cal- 
cium compound in ground limestone. 
Ordinarily we figure that one-half as 
much quicklime as limestone should 
be used. 


Much has been written in regard to 
the fineness of grinding limestone. 
Most of the experiment stations ad- 
vise against the use of extremely 
finely ground limestone, while the 
manufacturers of limestone are of the 
opinion that, “If you wish to supply 
lime for posterity, coarsely ground 
limestone may serve your purpose; 
but if you are farming with a view 
to your own profits, the finer your 
limestone is ground the better.” 

It should be stated that the calcium 


SUGG, TARBORO, N. C. 
ground product every two years. In 
regard to how finely the limestone 
should be ground, our observation has 
been that when as much as two or 
three tons to the acre are used, a pro- 
duct none of which will fail to go 
through a quarter-inch screen will 
supply the needed calcium with the 
minimum of loss from leaching. In 
such a product there will be sufficient 
dust and fine particles to supply the 
immediate needs of the soil and crop, 
while the coarser particles will en- 
dure for several years, gradually be- 
coming available as required. 


ot 
When to Apply 


T IS generally best to apply lime 

during the late summer or early fall 
for a number of reasons. It is at this 
time that the land is being prepared 
for the seeding of those legumes that 
are most needful of lime. Alfalfa, red 
clover, crimson clover, etc., are best 
sowed in the early fall, and the lime 
can usually be applied to the plowed 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
some of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
To these “Experience Meetings” every Progres- 





sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject. we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“My Experiences With Tenant and Landlord: 


“How I Got a Good Orchard.”—Mail letters by September 27. 
“Experiences in Arranging for Profitable Year-round Employment of 


Avoiding Time-prices; 
Jtilizing National Farm Loan Associations, Etc.”—Mail, letters by October 18. 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
“Hunting and Trapping Experiences.”’’—Mail letters by September 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Beautifying the Inside of the Home; Furniture, Decorations, Pictures, Ete.”—Mail 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


i ) Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 
Me.”—We offer a $l prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. 
your letter any time and get a prize if we cam print it. 


Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


Mistakes or Successes.”—Mail letters 


Men and 


Borrowing from Banks; 


Mail 
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ground where it will be thoroughly 
mixed with the first three or four 
inches of the soil sufficiently in aq. 
vance of the sowing of the crop tg 
partially correct acidity and make soi]. 
environments suitable for the young 
plants. If caustic lime or even water. 
slaked lime is used, it.is best applied 
in the fall of the year on land to be 
sowed in spring crops. Even though 
caustic lime is water-slaked (as should 
always be done) before.it is spread 
on the land, it retains some of its 
caustic properties and should be ap- 
plied sufficiently in advance of the 
sowing of the crop to allow: it to be. 
come partially air-slaked. However, 
ground limestone can be applied at 
any time without fear of injury to the 
seed or crop or soil, and there is also 
but little danger to seed from the use 
of water-slaked lime if it is thorough- 
ly mixed with the top three or four 
inches of surface soil. 


On sandy soils that are left bare 
during the winter, there is consider- 
able to be said in favor of making the 
application of lime in the spring to 
avoid the excessive loss of calcium by 
leaching. This would certainly be ap- 
plicable where the use of a finely 
ground limestone is contemplated. 


Since the effects of lime are likely 
to be in proportion to the thorough- 
ness with which it is mixed with the 
first few inches of surface soil, we be- 
lieve lime is best applied to the plow- 
ed ground and then thoroughly mixed 
with the soil by the subsequent disk- 
ing and harrowing that should be giv- 
en the land in the preparation of the 


ideal seed bed. At least one state 
department of agriculture has ad- 
vised that lime be mixed with fer- 
tilizers, such as acid phosphate. 
However, since lime and phosphorus 
do not serve a_ similar purpose 
in the soil, one being applied 


as a plant food and the other as a 
sort of soil amendment in the major- 
ity of cases, we feel that when the 
two materials are applied together 
one of them must necessarily be plac- 
ed where it fails to do the most good. 
Lime should be evenly distributed and 
thoroughly mixed with the first three 
or four inches of the soil, since it has: 
a tendency to be carried down into 
the soil on dissolving in soil water. 
On the other hand, phosphorus should 
be put deeper in the ground, say the 
next three or four inches, where plant 
roots principally feed. 


& 


Methods of Applying 
HERE are always several ways in 
which lime may be applied to the 

land, depending upon the facilities at 
hand. Where a considerable acreage 
is to be limed, a lime spreader will be 
found a profitable investment. Some 
of these spreaders are built on the 
plan of-an ordinary grain drill, while 
others are attached to the rear of the 
wagon and the lime must be shoveled 
into the hopper from the wagon box. 
Sometimes a manure spreader is used 
for putting out the lime. The spread- 
er is put in its lowest gear and the 
lime distributed evenly on top of a 
thin layer of manure. 


Where the lime is spread ittom @ 
wagon it should be hauled direct from 
the car to the field and either scatter- 
ed from the wagon or placed in heaps 
of a size anda sufficient distance 
apart to make the required applica- 
tion. If 40 pounds of lime are placed 
in each heap, 20 feet apart, an appli- 
cation of two tons to the acre will be 
obtained. The only advantage of so 
placing limestone is that ultimately it 
may be more evenly distributed. How- 
ever, when caustic lime is used it must 
be slaked before using, and by mak- 
ing heaps of 20 pounds each at inter- 
vals of 20 feet a ton of the lime can 
easily be slaked by slowly pouring 
about three gallons of water over 
each heap. The pile of lime should 
then be covered with soil and left un-> 
til the mass becomes fine powder. 
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Every art, 
represents Ten 
Satisfied 

Delco-Light Users 


DELCO-LIGHT was designed and built by men 
who were raised in farm homes—who experienced 
the discomforts and inconveniences of farm life— 
and who set out deliberately years ago to develop 
an electric plant that would provide city advan- 
tages for rural communities. 


They were the same men whose engineering talent 
had made DELCO Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Equipment for automobiles the standard of the 
world— 


They knew electricity—and they knew the needs 
and limitations of farm life— 


They knew that an electric plant to give service in 
a farm home must be simple, so that it would not 
get out of order and require complicated repairs— 





It must be easily operated and require little 
attention— 


It must be very economical in operation— 


No Matter Where You Live There Is A 
Delco Light Field Representative Near You 


. e 
Distributors 
The Domestic Electric Co., 66 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Home Light & Power Co., 218 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. w. 
Cox & Cooper, 817-19 S. Ervay St., Dallas, Texas. 
P. M. Bratton & Co., 1001 Throckmorton St., Ft. Worth, Tex. Collins & Moore, Paris, Tex 

E. A. Cox, 1112 Texas Ave., Houston, Texas. Geo. M. Foos, 207 Third St. 
















More Than 75,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGH 


A complete electric light and power plant for farms and country homes, 
self-cranking—air-cooled — ball bearings—no belts—only one place to 
Oil—Thick Plates—Long Lived Battery—RUNS ON KEROSENE 


The Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio 


East Tennessee Elec. Co., 702 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Domestic Electric Co., 406 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. J. J. Murphy, 131 Roach St., Jackson iss 
Cc P. Galloway Co., 412-416 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
& B. Electric Co., 226 — Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


* Baton Rouge, La. 

















It must be built to stand hard usage and it must 
last indefinitely — 


It required five years to develop a plant that would 
measure up to these specifications. 


There were five years of hard engineering effort 
back of DELCO-LIGHT before the first plant was 
put on the market three and a half years ago. 


Today DELCO-LIGHT is furnishing the con- 
veniences c--d comforts of electricity to more than 
Seventy-five Thousand farm homes, 


It is providing an abundance of clean, bright, eco- 
nomical electric light for these homes, It is furnish- 
ing power to pump water, operate washing 
machine, churn, separator, vacuum cleaner, electric 
iron, milking machine, and other small machinery. 





And everywhere it is demonstrating its wonderful 
efficiency—and actually paying for itself in time 
and labor saved. 
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HE Everlastic line of roofings for all_types of steeproofed 
buildings is made by The Barrett Company with a 60- 
year reputation for giving full roofing value. 

If you buy roofings that cost any less than Barrett Everlas- 
tic Roofings you will probably regret it, for they will not 
give you the kind of service you want. And to pay more 
is unnecessary. 

Read the brief descriptions below and you will find just the 
style you want for that building you are planning to roof. 

Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 
—Made of high-grade felt thoroughly 
water-proofed and surfaced with crush- 


ed slate in beautiful natural slate col- 
ors, either red or green. Laid in strips 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing—A recog- 
nized standard among “rubber” roof- 
ngs. Famous for its durability. Made 
of high-grade water-proofing materials, 
it defies wind and weather and insures 
dry, comfortable buildings under all of four shingles in one at far less cost 
weather conditions, Nails and cement in labor and time than for wooden 
with each roll. shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, 
and one that resists fire and weather. 
Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing—A Needs no painting. 
high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs no paint- 
ing. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or gar- 
age. Combines real protection against 
weather and fire with beauty. Nails shingles but cost less per year of ser- 
and cement with each roll. vice. Need no painting. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham New Orleans Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Nashville 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Labanon 
Youngtown Dallas Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth 
Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles—Made of 
the same durable slate-surfaced (red or 
green) material as Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles but cut into individual shin- 
gles, 8x12% inches. Laid like wooden 





Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver 
Sydney, N. S. 

















Change it in ten minutes 


To grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat or chops 


The one all-purpose Mill. Your neighbor who 
uses one will tell you it’s economical, no wasted 
grain—durable, in fact, almost indestruct- 
ible—profitable, increases food value 25%— 


fast, without a fault—clean, a new device throws i 
and hard substances. Backed by —— 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


ole Atlanta, Jacksonville, St. Bouis, Dal! jeans, 
Distributers Kansas City, Louisville. Ginelanetie Holtwaons 


THE ORIGINAL WILLIAMS MILL. 
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Progressive 
Dealers Sell 





When writing to advertisers, say: “| saw your advertisement in The 
\ Progressive Farmer.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD LAWN 





Kinds of Grasses Suited to Different 
Parts of the South and When and 
How to Plant Them 


VERY farm home should have a 
Bien, and the fall of the year is 

the time to plant the grass seed, 
except Bermuda, of course. Now is the 
time to begin the work. Break the 
ground thoroughly and deep, fertilize 
it well and lay out the walks. The 
walks should be laid out before the 
grass is planted. And this leads us to 
remark that unless the walk is short, 
say not more than 20 to 30 feet in 
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and therefore fall sowing should al. 
ways be resorted to. 


After the ground is thoroughly 
broken, it should be harrowed and 
re-harrowed and gone over probably 
a dozen times in order to get it thor- 
oughly fine, free of rocks, clods 
sticks or other obstructions of this 
kind. If the breaking and harrowing 
are done with a horse plow, the last 
two or three harrowings should be 
done by hand, or rather, we should 
say, the soil should be raked over two 
or three times by hand with a gar- 
den rake in order to get it as nearly 
perfectly smooth and free of pebbles 
stones, etc., as possible. : 
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length, it should not be straight but 
curved. Lay it out, trim it up on the 
edges, and throw up in the center so 
as to give a rounded walk that will 
drain off the water. 

The soil must be made quite rich if 
one would have the best lawn. Stable 
manure is excellent, provided care 
is exercised to get manure that is 
not full of various kinds of weed 
seed. Also only stable manure that is 
thoroughly broken up should be used; 
as,if large lumps are scattered onthe 
soil and worked into the soil in this 
shape, it is liable to do as much or 
more harm than good. 


secure it will find 
sheep manure and poultry manure 
excellent for this purpose. Many 
folks in making a lawn object to us- 
ing stable manure, for the reason 
that it cannot be as_ thoroughly 
broken up as desired, and for this 
reason resort to commercial fertili- 


Those who can 


GRASS BORDERED WITH FLOWERS 


When ready to sow the grass, sow 
it two ways. Mark off in lands and 
sow one way, and then sow the other 
way at right angles so as to be sure 
to get the seed thoroughly scattered 
over the soil. 


Cover Seed Very Lightly 


RASS szed are small and should 

not be covered more than a quar- 
teror an eighthof an inch. We have 
found one of the most satisfactory 
methods of covering lawn grass seed 
is to slightly rake over with a 
garden rake after the seed is sowed 


and then roll very lightly with a 
roller. If one hasn’t the roller, the 
same results can be obtained by 


slightly packing with the prongs of 
the rake after having raked over suf- 
ficiently to cover the seed. 


Many folks in sowing lawn grass 
prefer to mix the seed with sheep 
manure, fine rich soil or something 

















A SMOOTH, VELVETY LAWN MAKES ane 
Od 


zer. When this is used it should be ap- 
plied in large quantities, and the kind 
rich in ammonia should be used. Not 
less than a ton and a half to two 
tons per acre should be used when 
it is depended upon. 


Sow Grass Seed Early in Fall 


ARLY fall is the best time to sow 
the seed. In the upper part of the 
South, the first half of September is 
about the right time, in the Middle 
South late September or early Octo- 
ber, and in the Lower South October 
15 to November 15. Of course, lawn 
grass can be sowed in the spring, but 
it is seldom that the best lawn can be 
secured by planting in the spring, 











IDEAL SETTING FOR A PRETTY FARM 
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of that kind, but our experience has 
been that it can be sowed by hand 
without mixing with any other sub- 
stance if one will be quite careful 
There is not much danger of putting 
down too much seed, and no real 
harm will result if this is done. 

In the upper part of the South, and 
even in the Piedmont section of the 
Middle South, bluegrass should be 
largely used. A little white clovet 
mixed along with it makes an excel- 
lent lawn. Many of the seedsmen, 
however, put up special mixtures that 
are adapted to various sections. If 
you would rather have one of these 
mixtures, just write to your seeds 
man and state that you want a lava 
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Would you be able to protect your 
family—if the danger came fto- 
night? You know you owe it to 
them to have a good revolver in 
yourhome. Don’t wait forthe emer- 
gency. Now is the time to buy an 


IVER JOHNSON 
auromaric REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


The safe revolver for the home. 
Safe because it can’t go off by 
accident. You can literally ‘‘Ham- 
mer the Hammer.” Strong, dur- 
able, straight shooting—the Iver 
Johnson is the revolver for your 
home. 

Iver Johnson shotguns, too; are 
perfectly balanced, accurate, de- 
pendable, and conscientiously made 
throughout. 

Send for these Free Books 
A-"Revolvers"’ B-‘'Bicycles"’ C-""Motorcycles” 
If your dealer cannot supply the Iver 
qeaneen. send us his name and address, 

e will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms& Cycle Works 
316 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco New York 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
eresafe. You can 
“Ha: the H ad 
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Don’t keep all that timber | 
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standing on your woodlot 
when you can make money 
sawing it into high-priced | 
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lumber, Every 16-foot log 1 
averaging 14 inches thick 
i makes 100 feet of lumber. Ten 
such logs make 1000 feet worth 
from $25 to $40. With a portable 
‘American”’ Saw Mill that. you 
ourself with your farm | 
lor power, you can saw 
from 2000 to 6000 feet per day ac- 
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CHINERY CO., 4 
1386 Terminal Bldg. 
New York. \ 
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Let’s have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
community. 





grass that is suitable for your sec- 
tion. 


Special Mixtures Usually Satisfactory 
HESE mixtures are usually put up 
so as to be satisfactory for lawns 

that are to receive very special at- 

tention in the way of fertilizing, wa- 
tering, etc., or made up of those 
grasses which can, so to speak, look 
out for themselves and will need lit- 
tle in the way of special watering or 
fertilization. By this I do not mean 
that any seedsman has a mixture that 
will produce a good lawn without 
considerable fertilizer, but I do mean 


to say that many of them put up a 
mixture that is more or less hardy 
and will do fairly well without a 


great deal of care. 

In the lower part of the South, or 
in that region known as the Coastal 
Plain or sandy section, bluegrass 
will not succeed, and Bermuda 
grass should be used, along with 
some of the other grasses. Ber- 
muda should be planted in the spring 
and then some of the other grasses 
sowed on top of it the following fall, 
or those who wish to make a lawn 
this fall in the sandy belt can go 
ahead and sow some of the grasses 
like English rye grass or carpet grass, 
and then plant some of the Bermuda 
roots along with these grasses next 
spring, say in April or May. 

The Bermuda turns brown in the 
winter and the English rye grass and 
carpet grass will remain green 
throughout the winter. Bermuda seed 
can be used in the spring if the roots 
cannot be conveniently secured. 

Carpet grass is rather coarse but 
does well on sandy soils. It seems to 
give very satisfactory results on the 
sandy lands of the Coastal Plain. It 
should be used by all making lawns 
in these sections, but Bermuda should 
be used along with it. Many seeds- 
men put up special grass mixtures 
that arevsuitable for these sections, 
but in case you can’t find what you 
want in this line, you cannot do bet- 
ter than to resort to the Bermuda 
and the English rye grass and the 
carpet grass. 

Don’t imagine that the whole 
thing is through with when the seed 
is once planted, because a lawn must 
have constant attention throughout 
the summer and the spring months. 
Keep it mowed, fertilize heavily with 
sheep manure, poultry manure or 
some manure or commercial fertil- 
izer that is rich in ammonia. Apply 
these in early spring. Many people 
use ordinary stable manure, but this 
is objectionable for the reason men- 
tioned in the first part of this article. 
But whatever kind of manure is used, 
be sure to give a liberal fertilizing 
in the spring. 

Occasionally the lawn should be 
rolled with a roller, and it will im- 
prove it to rake it over every now 
and then with a garden rake immed- 
iately after it has been mowed. And 
it will be found advisable to sow 
some new grass on top of the lawn 
every year or so, so as to keep it 
good and thick. Just sow the seed 
on top of the grass in the early fall 
and rake over with a garden rake 
so as to bring the seed in contact 
with a little of the soil and it will 
come up all right. If a roller is handy, 
just run this over the lawn immed- 
iately after sowing the seed and it 
will be all right. Or if the seed is 
sowed during a wet spell, no cover- 
ing at all will be needed. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Clovers for the Coast Country 
M: B. L.: On any fairly well drained 


land in your section we see no 
reason why bur clover an@® crimson 
should not do well. In beginning with 
these clovers, we would suggest’ that 
you try only a small area, doing every- 
thing possible to insure their success. 
We are enclosing an article from The 
Progressive Farmer telling just what 
steps are necessary to succeed with 
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clox. 
Ben, 


can serve. 
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tclox 


ESTCLOX is a short way of 
saying Western clocks. It means 
a line of good alarm clocks 


made by the Western Clock Co. 


The trade-mark, Westclox, is printed 
on the dial of every one: also on the 
orange-colored, six-sided tag attached 
to each clock. These marks of quality 
make it easy to choose a Westclox alarm. 


There is a strong demand for West- 
The present increased capacity 
is not great enough to supply it. 


Baby Ben, 
America have more friends than they 


Bi 


Sleep-Meter an 


Western Clock Co.,—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 



























churning butter. 








Here’s an Engine you can use all the time 
YPE “WwW” has a hundred uses on any farm, from grinding feed to 


Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; delivers full-rated horsepower; 
can be depended on for continuous running with a minimum of atten- 
tion. Nine sizes, between 1 and 15 h.p. 

Type “W” is fully described in Bulletin “T", which also describes 30- 
Volt Farm Lighting Plants, New Holland Feed Mills and other useful 
accessories. Write for a copy. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
302 Holthoff Place, Cudaby, Wis. 


(Suburb of Milwaukee) 
Prompt shipments yrom nearby 
distributing centers 


Executive 2 
115 Broadway, New York 


Throttling Governar 


GTON 


rosene Engines 






























these clovers. 


all advertising it carries.” 
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THIRTY-SIX TO FORTY CENTS RECOMMENDED AS A FAIR 
PRICE FOR COTTON 


New Orleans Meeting of American Cotton Association Goes on 
Record as Favoring 36 Cents in September, With Half a Cent In- 
crease Each Month Until May—Other Resolutions Adopted 


By B. L. MOSS 


HIRTY-SIX cents for cotton, 
middling basis, f. 0. b. point of 
origin, is a fair price for cotton 


during the month of September, ac- 
cording to the American Cotton As- 
session at New Orleans, 
September 8-9. This price was re- 
commended in a resolution unani- 
=mously adopted by the Association, 
and farmers all over the Cotton Belt 
were urged to stand firm and take no 
less. The resolution further provid- 
ed that prices from now until May 
shall be as follows: 


sociation in 


September cents 
October 362 cents 
November . oe OF Cents 
December as 37% cents 
January 38 cents 
February 382 cents 
39 ~cents 

39% cents 

cents 


The first day of the meeting was 
lergely devoted to discussions of the 
general economic situation confront- 
ing the South, the country and the 
world, and the steps our cotton grow- 
ers must take to this situation 
without disaster to themselves. 


meet 


A point particularly stressed by 
many of the speakers was that the 
South must never again go back to 
the old days of low-priced cotton 
and economic slavery. Our material 


progress, our progress in education 
and in bettering social conditions are 
absolutely dependent upon a fair and 
living wage for our labor, and under 
conditions prevailing until two or 
three years ago the cotton grower 
for 50 years had been denied a fair 
wage. As one speaker said, we be- 
gan making cotton with slave labor, 
and emancipation of the Negro was 
followed by industrial slavery for the 
workers in the cotton fields, and it 
has only been since 1917 that we have 
freed ourselves from the chains of 
low prices that ground the average 
cotton grower down into the dust of 
poverty. 

“Low Prices—Never Again!” 
HE Monday morning session was 
mainly devoted to organization and 

the appointment of committees by 
the President, J. Skottowe Wanna- 
maker, of South Carolina. Notable 
speakers at the afternoon session 
were Senator Hoke Smith, of Geor- 
gia, A. A. Elmore, the 
Farmers’ Union of the State of Wash- 


President of 
ington, and John B. Cannon, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., 
remarkable 


who has achieved 
in Organizing a 
sys- 


success 
cooperative warehouse 


tem. 


county 


Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia has 
ever been a valiant fighter in the in- 
terests of the Southern cotton-grow- 
er, and what had to was of 
particular interest He pointed out 
the dire consequences that a return 
to pre-war cotton prices will entail. 
For the first time the cotton-grower 
has risen out of the depths of low- 
priced-cotton slavery and he must 
assert his matihood and see to it that 
low prices never return. Organiza- 
tion to fight for fair prices and crop 
diversification to enable cotton-grow- 
ers to enforce their demands, accord- 
ing to Senator Smith, are the means 
that must be employed. He urged ev- 
ery delegate to take back home to his 
neighbors the message that the fight 
is won if everybody will hold tight 
for fair prices and a square deal. 


A. A. Elmore, a Southerner by 
birth, but now President of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of the State of Washing- 
ton, brought to the cotton-growers 
of the South from the wheat and ap- 
ple growers of the Northwest a mes- 
sage of good will and codperation. 
“Our problems,” said Mr. Elmore, 
“are fundamentally the same—fair 
wages and adequate and 
educational advantages for our fam- 
ilies. We are with you in your fight 
for fair-priced cotton, and if you say 
40 cents is a fair price, then we farm- 
the Northwest for 40 
He made a telling point when 
he said: “City folks are complaining 
of the but, let 
me tell you, compared with what will 
be the organize 


he say 


social 


ers of are 


cents.” 


high cost of living, 


case when farmers 




















“Arrow” or “Nitro 


efficiency than the Remington : 
in the long list of important Remington UMC inventions underlying this, none has 
greater value to him than the wonderful Wetproof improvement in shot shells. 


Wet shot shells will never again bother you if you bu 
Club” smokeless or “ New Club” black 


Buy For Service 


BRING home Remington UMC for your shooting if you are modern 
minded. Your first leisurely and critical examination of your purch- 
ases will reconvince you that you have bought wisely. And use will prove it. 


No other equipment the up-to-date farmer or ranchman buys is more ty ical of modern 


or longest soaking in a leaky boat will not affect them. 


In body, crimp (or turn-over) and top wad they will remain hard and smooth as 
if fresh from the loading machine, and they will work freely through your modern 
Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun, without a hitch, firing as surely and 


with the same top speed, best pattern and penetration. 


goods and har 





Woolworth Building 


Remington UMC can now be 


dware stores in t 





MC products he uses to get some game for his table. And 


Remington UMC Wetproof 
yen shells. The heodest vain 




















ecn of 








obtained in more than, 82.700 leading sporting 
he United States—another detail of best service. 


For Sale in Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil—the combina 
tion Lubricant, Powder Solvent and Rust Preventive. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


New York 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for an eight-hour day, time and a 
half for over time, and a fair wage 
for their women and children, they 
have not even smelled the high cost 
of living!” 
What a South Carolina County Dig 
ey B. Cannon, a young banker 
of Spartanburg, S. C., told of his 
work in organizing the farmers of his 
county for the erection of codpera- 
tive cotton warehouses- In _ three 
weeks he secured 2,200 members for 
the American Cotton Association, and 
$500,000 was pledged to build ware: 
houses to store and hold cotton for 
a fair price. 

Monday night’s session was featur- 
ed by addresses by Senator Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, Jno. M. Parker, promi- 
nent New Orleans cotton man, and 
Phillip C. Wadsworth, of New York. 
Senator Ransdellasked that members 
of the American Cotton Association 
urge their Senators to work for im- 
mediate ratification of the peace 
treaty, on the ground that stabiliza- 
tion of business conditions and hence 
better prices cannot come until the 
treaty is ratified. He also offered a 
resolution providing for a committee 
of nine to work for an organization 
that will assist in marketing cotton 
on credit to European spinners. 

Mr. Parker pointed out that while 
the farmer is exempt from the oper- 
ation of the anti-trust laws, he hag 
been slow to take advantage of his 
opportunities for effective organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wadsworth told of the tolls 
taken by what he calls the “cotton 
marketing trust,” and said that these 
losses may in large measufe be pre- 
vented by the creation of an ade- 
quate warehousing system. 

Speakers the second day included 
Senator E. D. Smith, of South Care- 
lina, Tom Heflin, member of the 
Lower House of Congress from Ala- 
bama, Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, and > 
Walter B. Brown, Associate Editor, 
New York Commercial. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
who has long been a leader among 
those fighting for a square deal for 
the Southern farmer, emphasized the 
need for organization and codpera- 
tion in selling our cotton crop: He 
questioned the accuracy of the ‘cot 
ton figures promulgated by the Bus 
reau of the Census, stating that if 
gathering these figures too much de- 
pendence had been placed in the figs 
ures furnished by the cotton ex 
changes in England and America. He 
proposes legislation requiring the 
Census Bureau to get figures only om 
the number of bales of cotton ac 
tually ginned, number of bales con- 
sumed by American mills, and the 
number of bales exported. Doing 
this, he says, will prevent counting 
cotton several times, as he says #8 
now done, and will give the worlda 
true statement of the actual supply. 
and consumption. 

Tom Heflin, of Alabama, like Sena- 
tor Smith of Georgia and Senator 
Smith of South Carolina, has long 
been among the champions of the ~ 
rights of Southern cotton growers, 
and he made a strong appeal for @ 
united stand against the enemies of 
fair prices for cotton. During the 
past year, he pointed out, we have 
twice won in the fight for fair prices 
and by holding firm we will win they: 
present fight. ors 

Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, a mem=— 
ber of the National Organization” 
Committee of the American Cottom® 
Association, stressed the need for® 
adequate storage facilities through @@ 
system of bonded warehouses, adop-™ 
tion of gin compression of cotton and 
the organization of codperative cote 
ton exchanges. 

Walter B. Brown, Associate Editotg 
of the New York Commercial, stated 
that while he was a Northern maa 
and represented a Northern publicas| 
tion, his first aim is to be fair. A® 
ready he is convinced that the soct 
and material progress of the Sou 
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BUGGIEs 
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60 Days’ Road Test 


Unlimited Guarantee 


HAT’S my proposition. It is backed 

by $30,000 bank bond. My big Free 

new book—the catalog masterpiece of 
a lifetime-—three generations of buggy 
making experience boiled down. Printed 
in colors. Tremendous in size. More 
styles than ever. Prices down to bedrock, 
Also shows full line of harness. Trust me 
enough to send for the book. My prices 
will amaze you. 


Bohon Buggies 


We are the largest buggy and harness 
manufacturers selling direct to the con- 
sumer. My Money-Saving Merchandise 
Farm Equipment catalog 

should be in your hands 

also. Write—get these 

books today. Save 

money and time; deal 

with your own kind of 

people. Just ad- G 

dress a postal to 

D. T. Bohon, President 


The D. T. me 
Bohon Co. 


10 Main St. J \W/7eetiih L} 
td 7S M78 
Get My New Free Buggy Book 


Learn Auto 


=\ and Tractor Business \ 
Earn $100 to 
4) $400 a Month 


y a Right in your own 
{7 neighborhood. You need only letitbe known 
f/ that you are a Rahe Trained Motor Mechanic, 
and you will get intoa good paying business at once, 


Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Daily practice on up-to-date Automobiles, Trucks 
and Tractors— The Greatest Training Equipe 
ment in America. Thousands of success- 
fol graduates — many from your own 
section. (No colored applications.) 
ree Write today for7-Da 
Free Now Trial Offer and 68- 
Page lilustrated Opportunity Book, 
State age and occupation. 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 2204 Kansas City, Mo, 




















To You 
Engine complete on skids—ready 

to operate. Lifetime guarantee against de- 
fects, Pump jack $6.95 extra, 16 ft. belt, $4, 
making complete pump outfit. All sizes and 
styles—Stationary, Portable and Saw-Rig Engines 
at reduced prices, direct. Send for Big Book FREE. 


Witte ENGINE Works 


2357 Oakland Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2357 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 


Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. Hl, REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and HaverfordAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE catalog No. B 63 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicago, Ul, 





depends upon a living wage for its 
workers, and this depends in turn 
upon the cotton grower receiving a 
price equivalent to the cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit. 


In addition to the resolution re- 
commending a 36-40-cent minimum 
price for cotton, resolutions were 
adopted leaving the matter of cot- 
tonseed prices to be settled by the 
various states according to their lo- 
cal conditions; favoring the immed- 
iate organization of a cotton export 
finance committee; and requesting 
members to urge upon their Senators 
the need for eatly ratification of the 
peace treaty. 


The Farmer Who Doesn’t “Get 
. Along” 


E VISITED the home of a farmer 

the other day who doesn’t “get 
along;” in other words, a farmer who 
has never made money and is not 
likely to make any. In the example 
of futile farming this man gives to 
the world, there are many lessons 
that the open-minded agriculturist 
may learn to profit. 

The millstone about this man’s neck 
is his mental life or attitude. If any- 
thing goes wrong with a machine, the 
fault, in his estimation, is always with 
the machine and not with his method 
of operating it, or the condition of 
the land, or the machine’s state of re- 
pair. If poor results are obtained 
from labor, he questions the inten- 
tions, integrity, honesty and character 
of every man under his supervision. 
He cannot see that he himself is at 
fault for “rubbing folks the wrong 
way.” A failure is corrected on this 
farm by a tongue-lashing, garnished 
with profanity, for any man or ma- 
chine that takes part in a failure or 
a mistake. 

All this would be laughable if it 
were not so tragic—did it not show a 
spirit so utterly hopeless and pitiful. 
And, worst of all, this mental disease 
has a hold on many, many farmers 
besides the one we mention. 


But how different are conditions on 
the farms where managers have an 
inquiring mind and a confidence that 
every obstacle may be overcome. If 
the riding cultivator doesn’t work, is 
the machine itself in for a cursing? 
Not at all. Inquiry or investigation is 
made to see what is the trouble. It 
may be that the ground is too rocky, 
or that the land has not been well 
prepared, or that some adjustment is 
needed. The condition that stands in 
the way to succeed is sought out and 
obliterated. and the use of the ma- 
chine itself not abandoned. Many 
good implements all over the farming 
world are stored away and branded 
failures simply because the owner has 
not gone to the trouble to find out 
why they did not do the work they 
were intended to perform. 

In this way the wise agriculturist 
will seek the cause of every failure, 





whether of man, or beast, or imple- | 
ment, and for him there is bound to | 


be a true success indeed. 

We would not dare ask that you 
tell us to which class of farmers you 
belong. It’s none of our business. 
But you should ask the question of 
yourself and then answer it honestly 
in secret. If a change of mental atti- 
tude will enable you to make more 
money, enjoy greater happiness, and 
revel in a “peace that passeth under- 
standing’—then why deny yourself 
these things? H 





Clover for Low Land 


. F.: On the land which you say is 
quite wet in winter, we doubt if 
bur clover will be well suited. We 
would prefer to use white clover on 
this land, sowing seed broadcast at 
the rate of five or six pounds per acre 
in September, and harrowing or disk- 
ing them in. You may not get a good 
stand of this the first year, but it 
should spread and give you a good 
stand in a few year 


im 


imitations. 





EP at ees EY 


DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


Q@uALITy tells the dif- 
ference in the taste between 
Coca-Cola and counterfeit 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded 
in the public taste, is what 
holds it above imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 


ATLANTA, GA, 





Sold Everywhere 





wy 


and strong. 


All parts are protected against rust— 
the long piano-wire spring is treated with 
a special rust preventing process called 
sherardizing; the bolt is tinned. 

The latch comes galvanized or covered 
with a heavy baked coating of black japan, 


New York 





We have a book on Garages 
and their Stanley Garage 
Hardware which we will 
gladly send you. Write and 
ask for booklet 8 F 2. 


SECURITY, convenience and durability are the features of the 
. Stanley Barn Door Latch, No. 1240. Its few parts are heavy 
It locks automatically and is operated from either 
side of the door by means of a roomy comfortable handle. One 
easy motion slides the bolt back. 


It is adjustable for doors from % to 1% in. 
thick and should the door ever sag the 
latch is constructed soas to operate effect- 
ively. No. 1240 is packed ina box witha 
pair of padlock eyes and all the necessary 
screws, Full directions for applying are 
enclosed with each latch. 


Your hardware dealer carries the Stanley Door Latch, 
No. 1240, in stock or can get it for you within 36 hours. 


Chicago 








_—— 
| Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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and pull your stumps 30 days FREE, One man 
alone handles and operates. No horsesneeded 
—no extra help required—wonderful lev- 
erage principle gives a man giant’s power 
to pull big, little, rotten, low-cut tap- 
rooted stumps and Patented 
. quick take-up forslack cable, Sev- 
peeds—when stump loosens 
increase the speed and save time, 
. Works in any position. Eag- 
ily moved around field. _.. 





Shipment From 
nearest of following 
distributing points 
saves timeand 

Escanaba, Mich. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Pertiand, Ore. 


The Kirstin will clear an acre from one anchor. 

steel construction—unbreakable. Sent anywhereon prom- 

: to give =e fairtrial. If satisfied, keep puller. f not 
Pp ’ 


easy ways to . Pri 
HO. EPOWLE—all 8 . 

4 Send most valuable stum I 
Big Free Book! Donk pictores prices terme levtere 
rom in users—also o Spee Agent's Propo- 
sition, “Don't miss it! a det oS Tite teday. 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 1205 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 





A small circular Simonds is a Farm 
necessity), Cuts easy, stays sharp. 
Quality-and service. guaranteed. 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 
Thé Saw Makers Since 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass.‘ 


Chicago 
Seattle 


San‘ Francisco 
New -Orleans 


New York 
Memphis 


CR Ze 





advertisement in The 


When writing to advertisers, say:_“I saw your 
Progressive Farmer.” 


Crop Rotations 


By W. F 


NE who has always felt an in- 
terest in agricultural matters, 
and has had more than fiity 


years’ 





practical experience in the cul- 
of the fail to 
seen many farm 
and on the 
| vancement, though 


tivation soil, cannot 


| have changes in 


| practice whole a great.ad- 

at times there 
to be a standstill if not a 
retrogression. My inemory-of agri- 
cultural matters runs back for seventy 
| years, for when I was but ten years 
old the parsonage where my father 
lived in Eastron, Maryland, was in 
1849 right across the street from the 
fair ground. 

Talbot County, Maryland, had long 
been noted for good farming and fine 
cattle and horses. The fair grounds 
of the old County Agricultural Society 
bore little resemblance to the fair 
grounds of today. The horsemen 
had their own racing grounds and 
| there was no connection between the 

agricultural fair and horse racing. In 

fact the fair grounds were right in 
town and occupied a single fenced-in 


block, 


These old fairs were really agricul- 
tural; the products of the farm and 
garden and the farm kitchen, spin- 
ning wheel and loom, with the fat 
cattle, sheep and hogs composed the 
whole, for there was no room for 
racing and all the open space was 


seemed 
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3% inch Tires per Day 
That is the production capacity of Firestone Plant No. 2, devoted solely 
to this size—the size used by more than half the car owners of America 


The true value of the 
Firestone No. 2 Fac- 
tory lies in the kind of 
3%-in. tires it turns out. 


All the floor acreage, the 
batteries of special tire 
machines, the carefully 
chosen and organized work- 
ers express themselves in 
one thing: 

A better 33-inch tire. 


The reception given the 
new Firestone 34-inch tire 
proves that Firestone could 
and did unite resources and 
volume to produce a qual- 
ity previously unattainable. 


The above are the boiled- 
down facts of a tire made 


in quantity so that every 
32x34 $9400 


This is the | cocomies 


At These Prices 
o-Ski 


30x3% $74 Qoo 


Firestorie 34-inch 
Special Molded Tire 


Gray Tube 
$325 
$370 


one of its mile-giving quale 
ities can be offered at the 
prices mentioned, 


Look at the cross sec- | 


tion of this tire at your 
Firestone dealer’s. 


From bead to tread, you 
find sound, enduring con- 
struction. 


You can see the extra rub- 
ber between fabric layers. 


You can feel the resilience 
in the tread. And you 
sense toughness there, too, 
in the spring and vigor of 
the live rubber. 


Cushion, breaker-strip and 
sidewall are generous in 
size and in the quality of 
rubber. 


Equip your car with these 
new 3%-in. tires, the lat- 
est example of most miles 
per dollar. 








Fires 


one 


ear 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HOW FARMING HAS CHANGED IN MY LIFETIME 


Development of the Agricultural College and Experiment Station 
—Commercial Fertilizers—Labor-saving Machinery—Soil-building 


MASSEY 
occupied by hibits 
in farm implements. 
threshing n 
the power was fu 
ses penned on an 
they climbed 
ill. I always pitied the horses 
hitched to the top the inclined 
floor and compelled to climb unceas- 


dealers 
style 

and 
two hor- 
platform 
the 


the 
The 
shown 


of 
old 


achines were 


nished by 

endless 
where continually 
tread m 
of 


ingly. 

The first reaper I ever saw was also 
in Maryland. A gentleman living in 
town had land just outside in wheat. 
He gave notice that he would try a 
McCormick wheat reaper in his 
wheat on a certain day. This was 
about 1854, as near as I remember. 
There was quite a crowd assembled 
to see the wonderful new machine. 
Compared with the perfected reaper of 
today it was a very crude affair. There 
was no reel to lay down the grain 
in bundle size, but a man stood on 
the platform and raked it back to the 
binders walking behind. The lack of 
the reel pressing the wheat down 
made the machine miss a great many 
stalks, and the general opinion was 
that the machine needed improve- 
ment, for the stubble had to be mowed 
over with scythes by hand and the 
field rake to get all the wheat. 

The result of that show in a great 
wheat-growing section was that the 
farmers waited till the reaper was 
improved and it was years before 
they bought them as a rule. 

Early Farming in Virginia and Mary- 
land 

N THE early days, before my re- 

membrance, and since, there was 
better farming in Virginia and Mary- 
land than in other parts of the coun- 
try. The large estates with plenty 
of farm labor resulted in a highly ed- 
ucated class of men engaged in farm- 
ing. There was a race course in 
nearly every county and the thor- 
oughbreds and their little Negro 
jockeys went from meet to meet over 
the state. 

The thoroughbred horse was found 
on every Virginia plantation and was 
bred in large numbers by some. After 
the death of the eccentric John 
Randolph of Roanoke there were 115 
thoroughbred horses sold from the 
Roanoke plantation. 
my earliest remembrance the 
written by the late Edmund 

on calcareous manures was 
a sort of agricultural bible in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Ruffin had great results 
in clover following a heavy applica- 
tion of the marl of the Pamunkey 
region to his plantation there. 

He claimed that the growth of the 
old field pine was always evidénce of 
the need of lime on the soil, and he 
was probably right, for experience has 
shown that after a field has been run 
down and turned out hardly any 
plant but the broomsedge grass, 
which prefers an acid soil, will thrive 
on it; and the pine, sending its 
straight tap-root down where the 
scratch plowing of the past never 
reached, does not mind the acidity of 
the upper soil. But the fact remains 
that it was in Virginia that the value 
of lime in farming was first proved 
in this country. 

Farm Literature 


UFFIN’S book marked an epoch 
in books on agricultural special- 
ties. In my boyhood the literature 
of the farm was mainly in little 
volumes entitled “Elements of Agri- 
culture” in which the attempt was 
made to treat the whole subjects of 
agronomy, livestock and methods of 
cultivation in one little book of a 
couple of hundred pages, and the re- 
sult was a skimming of the surface 
and no information of real practical 
value to a beginner. 
(Continued on page 31, column!) 
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» Auto and Tractor Mechanie 
Earn $100 jo $400 a Mozith 
Young m: are you = 
mechanically inclined? 
Come to the "Sweeney é 
I teach 
Pos 
Bo the work yourself, 
that’s athe secret of the 
SWEENEY SYSTEM “ae 


tical training by which\6,000 “= 
: ee . Gove ® 


SCHOOL OF AUTO =TRACTOR-AVIATION £ 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTY, moO. 
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OTTAWA Becter, al 


Korosene, soline, Distitiate, G 
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y. Portable ane 8a wrig styles. Use 

cheapest fuel. Easy to ; easy to rate, 

Durable. ae. O0-daye trials peer 
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Book Free S's Jew Brices 


gines easy to understand. 
OTTAWA MFG, CO, 
1096 King St., - Ottawa, Kane. 


Big Money Selling This 
Auto Power Transmitter 
Turns any Ford intp on O78. B work engine for 


geri . wi wing, cresm eep- 
arator, etc., in I minutes. heonly transmitter 
with governor control—no wear or tires 
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Attractive price, 
with money: 
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ear or better 
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CENTS A ROD for 
@ %-inch Hog Fence; 
27e. a rod for 47-in. 
88 styles Farm, Poultry and 
ences. Low prices Barbed a 

















ould buy 
jon paint for 50 cents per gai- 
“lon, it would still cost nearly twice as —— 
Much to paint your barn with it, as it would cost to » nae 2 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
@r direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. dress, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
tolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against dest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“THE FRUIT JAR OF THE FIELD” 
Bug the Best First—It’s Cheaper. 
Send fer Catalog No. 24 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Macomb, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Have Youa Farm to Rent 
Do You Want to Manage 


a Farm? 

If you have a farm to rent or that 
you want to sell, now is the time 
to advertise, 

Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
the best medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farmt or if you 
wish a position, 











wi 
an advair in advertisers, say: ‘l am writing you 


Farm whie 
es the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 











Guz folks cut tops and pull fodder | 


from force of habit! 
and girls at 
first day 


Have the boys 
the 
opens. 

Any land clearing to be done this 
Then look out for the 
“Stumps, Rocks, and Drainage Spe- 
cial” we are going to issue Decem- 
ber 6. 


The man who has soy beans and | 
cowpeas on which to pasture his hogs | 


will be able to carry them right up to 
killing time with ‘the minimum 
amoufft of grain feed. 

More farmers ought to get a living 
from their land instead of from the 
store. To do this, they must not only 
grow a money crap but must have a 
garden, chickens, cow, sheep, hogs, a 
beef cow or two, some bees, and a 
good canning outfit. 


More farmers ought to learn what 
a good farm looks like. You can’t 
judge and breed hogs until you know 
types, neither can you get the best 
out of a farm until you know how a 
farm ought to look. Get a vision of 
yotrr farm as it should be. 


Do not let the silo go empty. If it 
has failed to keep silage satisfactorily 
in the past, find out what the trouble 
is and remedy it. 
fin on the inside will more than likely 
remedy the trouble. Either apply this 
hot. with a brush or dissolve with 
benzine and then apply in the same 
manner, 

Many farmers will not “hog-down 


cover crops and corn “because there | 


is so much waste.” It is true that 
hogs will not eat all the vines of peas 
or beans or all the corn stalks, but the 
waste can be turned under and every 
ounce of plant food that is not eaten 
goes back to the soil. Where is there 
any waste? 

Order your winter supply of sta- 
tionery before you forget it. Make 
this your record year for writing let- 
ters. It will make you money and 
bring a lot of helpful information. 
Get acquainted with us by correspon- 
dence, with 


ed States Department of Agriculture, 
with the multitude of constant ad- 
vertisers. 

Many readers have asked us re- 


|cently from what department of the 


Government house and barn plans 
may be obtained. These plans are 
furnished by the Office of Roads and 
Rural Engineering, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Write this office stating just 
what kind of a house or barn you 


‘| have in mind to build and ask for suit- 


able plans. 

Let your boy attend the short 
course at your state agricultural col- 
lege this winter, if he cannot take the 


| full course—and if you have time, go 
|along with him. 
ested 
| maybe he would like to take that in 
'the operation and care of tractors. 
| Most colleges are now putting on 
| such -courses. 


If he is not inter- 


in the general short course, 


As soon as you get in the crop 
money, make the acquaintance of 
your local banker. He is a good man 
to deal with. He will keep your mon- 
ey in a safe place and pay it out on 
your order by check without risk to 
you. And if you have money that you 
do not need for a while,put it in the 
savings department and draw 4 per 
cent interest while it is idle. 





A COMPLICATED “RUN-IN” 


ou’ll get run in,” said the pedestrian 
to = cyclist, “if you ride without a light.” 

“You'll get run into,” responded the rider 
as he knocked the other down. 

“You'll get run in, too!” said the police- 
man, as he stepped forward and seized the 
cyclist. 

Just then another scorcher came along 
without a light, so the policeman Was run 
into too, and had to run in two.—Tit-Bits. 
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A coating of paraf- | 








WIDE 


wine 
With Straw Spreading Attachment 





The Moline Line 
of Implements 
Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrowes 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay “ 
Grain Binders 


Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 











Spr 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal Tractors 
Stephens Salient Six e ° 
Automobiles 
a . as thinly as you desire, even on windy days. 





doors and narrow places, as the box is only 
38 inehes wide, yet you can spread the 
manure in a wide even sheet. 


fertilizer and as a top dressing for winter 
wheat. 


manure and straw 
with this Moline 
spreader. 

Dealer now about get- 


ting one or write us 
for full information. 
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With this spreader you can drive through 


It is low down, easy to load, strongly 
constructed, lightin draft, and the second 
beater thoroughly pulverizes the man- 
ure, spreading it in a wide, even sheet 
beyond the wheel tracks. One lever 
operates the entire spreader. 


This spreader can also be equipped 
with a straw spreading attachment which 
is illustrated here. It is easily attached 
and spreads straw in a wide, even sheet, 


Straw is worth from $4 to $8 a ton as 


You can make more profit from your 





See your Moline 


ar 9 
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MOLINE PLOW CO. Mi 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY. Uae FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE |865 
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your state experiment | 
station, agricultural department, Unit- | 











Ragged, Mixed-up, 
Lovable Huck Finn 


The hero of the big, 
new Serial Story we 
will start soon. 


Mark Twain, theauthor 
of “Huck Finn,”. was 
just such a boy himself 
—a poor boy on the 
Mississippi—full of mis- 
chief, hope and fear. 


This is an irresistible 
story—you laugh and 
laugh and sometimes 
feel like crying. Huck 
Finn appeals to both 
young and old. A great 
treat is in store for you 
in this fascinating story. 


— 
———s 


























Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as 


represented, 
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Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by @. M. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 








Utilizing Farm Water Power 


ATER power is available on count- 

less farms. And the farmer who 
puts water power to work is making 
one of the most profitable invest- 
ments that he can possibly make. The 
first cost is smali, the plant suffers 
but little from depreciation, the cost 
of upkeep and repairs is very small, 
and with reasonable care the dam and 
machinery will last a lifetime. 

Water power is now going to waste 
on many thousands of farms, and few 
improvements on the farm will return 
as many benefits and as big profits as 
the time and money expended in har- 
nessing this power now going to 
waste. In fact, small water power de- 
velopments usually pay the best re- 
turns in proportion to the money ex- 
pended. 

Detailed instructions for the con- 
struction of dams, the measurement 
of the volume of water available and 
other necessary information may be 
obtained from water wheel catalogs, 
the engineering departments of our 
A. & M. colleges and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers on whose farms water power 
is now going to waste should write 
for catalogs and bulletins and make a 
careful study of the subject. 

A very will furnish 


small stream 


sufficient -power to drive a dynamo 
generating sufficient current for light- 
ing the farm home and out-buildings 
and also for driving machines, churns, 
etc. If the minimum flow of the 
stream does not afford sufficient pow- 
er, a storage dam may be used to 
store water during the night and at 
other times when the full power is 
not required. 

The power that it is possible to se- 
cure from a stream, of course, depends 
upon the volume of water and the fall, 
and in selecting a site, these and other 
points should be considered. The 
proper type and size of the water 
wheel is also of the greatest import- 
ance. There is a big difference in the 
efficiency of various types of water 
wheels, and as the cost of the best 
water wheel represents only a small 
part of the total cost of a water-power 
plant, it is false economy to install an 
ill-adapted water wheel. 

The modern steel overshot water 
wheel is usually best, as it utilizes the 
smallest kinds of streams and is very 
eficient. The open flume turbine is a 
splendid wheel to use for large 
streams and low falls. Of course, cir- 
cumstances may often require the use 
of other wheels. 

Where a stream is very small, it is 
often advisable to dispense with a 
storage dam and use a storage bat- 





tery. The water wheel is then allowed 
to run all the time and charge the 
storage batteries continuously. 


Electricity for the Farm Home 


HERE is no reason why any farmer 
cannot have electricity on his farm. 
little to buy and install a 
power plant and less to 
maintain it. There is a small lighting 
plant that every farmer can install, 
and it will furnish electric light and 
power almost automatically. It is 
only necessary to attach the small 
gasoline éngine to it several hours 
every week and the plant will do the 
rest. ° 


It costs 
light and 


This is the day of labor-saving de- 
vices in the home as well as on the 
farm. Few men deny labor-saving 
implements a place on the farm, but 
many often hesitate to expend money 
for a vacuum cleaner, washing ma- 
chine, wringer, dish-washing machine, 
alcohol iron, carpet sweeper, fireless 
cooker, coal oil stove, or other devices 
that would enable their good wives to 
do as much work in one hour as their 
mothers did in one day. Of course, 
this is the case not because farmers 
as a class are stingy, nor because they 
are not anxious to lighten their wives’ 
burdens, but because they do not 
think, 

It is possible to have any and all 
labor-saving devices which are used 
in the homes of large cities in farm 
homes. A hot water heating system, 
hot and cold water for kitchen and 
laundry, lavatory, bathroom, a va- 
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We Share the Responsibility 


Buying a Paige Car is very much like 
buying a high grade, first mortgage 
bond. Both the principal and interest 
of the investment are protected by a 


plate. 


company that has never failed to meet 


its obligations. 


Each car that is produced by this factory 
must satisfy two groups of people—our 
owners and ourselves. In each day of 
service it must justify its reputation and 


the faith that has been placed in it. It 
must be worthy of every Paige tradition 
or it cannot bear the Paige name 


Such, in brief, is a simple, straightforward 


statement of the Paige policy. It is by 
no means original or spectacular. But 
it afirms that all Paige cars are honest 
cars and we gladly share the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


lin the opposite direction. 
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cuum cleaner and so on and on can 
be provided if the owner is sufiicient- 
ly interested. 

The prosperity of the farmer, to. 
gether with his desire for modern im- 
provements.on his farm and in his 
home, is creating a big demand for 
electric light plants on farms. The 
cost of an electric light plant for the 
ordinary farm, exclusive of a gasoline 
engine, is about $250, and farmers and 
their families realize that the same 
amount of money cannot be spent in 
any way, after water is provided, to 
bring as much comfort, convenience 
and genuine happiness. 


Use and Care of Belting 


EATHER belting is very costly at 

this time, but a good leather belt 
should last 10 to 15 years of continu- 
ous service. The belt should be pro- 
tected from heat and moisture and 
the hair or grain side of the leather 
run next to the pulley. 

The belt should be cleaned and oil- 
ed occasionally to keep it soft and 
pliable. There are good and also in- 
jurious dressings on the market. 
Neat’s-foot oil is satisfactory, while 
mineral oils are not very satisfactory. 

Rubber belting will resist a greater 
degree of heat and cold than leather. 
It is adapted to wet places where it 
is subjected to the action of steam. 
Rubber belting clings to the pulley 
and seldom slips, and for this rcason 
may be used for very hard service. It 
will not last as long as leather, but it 
is very strong. It is made froni two- 
ply to eight-ply in thickness, and a 
four-ply is considered the equal of*a 
single-ply leather belt in thé trans- 
mission of power. Never apply oil or 
grease to rubber belting. 


The Knife Grinder 


ULL mower knives cause much 

trouble and add greatly to the bur- 
den of the team. Dull knives are en- 
dured for the reason that it is a tire- 
some job to sharpen them on a grind- 
stone, 

There is no excuse for dull knives, 
as a knife grinder costs very little 
money and can be taken to the field 
and attached to the mower wheel and 
jute knives sharpened in a few min- 











utes. 

A knife grinder does its work well. 
|A finely tempered steel spring holds 
| the sections at the proper level, and 
| this insures a keen edge quickly. The 
| vibrating motion of the stone pre- 
| vents the section from overheating. 





‘Use Oil as a Matter of Economy 


E USE grease and oil to reduce 

friction. Heavy grease is usually 
| used for heavy pressures and thin oil 
for high speed. It is also necessary 
to take temperatures into consider- 
ation when buying lubricants. 
All bearings should be kept free 
from dirt and grit. It is highly essen- 
tial that all bearings be kept clean 
and well greased or oiled. This means 
less power to operate the machine 
and longer life for it. 





Removing Dents From Fenders 


EMOVING dents from fenders is 

rather a difficult job. If the fol- 
lowing directions are carried out, 
however, the task will be compara- 
tively easy. Fill a heavy canvas bag 
with builders’ sand, and to one side of 
it fastena board sothat the bag may 
be held rigid. Place this bag of sand 
against the cavity in any fender that 
is to be straightened and then ham- 
mer the ridge on the other side with 
a boxwood mallet or rubber faced 
hammer. Strike light blows in cif- 
cles around the dented part, gradually 
narrowing these circles until the cen- 
ter is reached: In this way the fen- 
‘der will be restored to its original 
| shape, and if care is exercised, there 
| will be little danger of making a bulge 
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Modernize Your Home 


Running Water Under Pressure 
Will Do It 


The fact that you do not 
have access to city water 
mains need not prevent 
your enjoyment of this 
modern convenience. 


f sane 


will care for the water prob- 
lemon your farm. Hoosier 
Systems are easily installed, 
will operate from any kind 
of power,—windmill, gaso- 
line engine, or electric mo- 
tor, and pump from deep or 
shallow wells. 


Write for Bulletin F describ- 
ing complete line of Hoosier 
Systems. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. G 
Kendallville, 






‘ 


Indiana 


STAR 
WINDMILLS 


HOOSIER 
PUMPS 














Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
bp}. 
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CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. cept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Get a Feather Bed 


Bede 25-ib. 69.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; 35-lb. 611.95; 40-Ib. 
$12.95; two 3-1b. pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking, We have$1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
Sntee satisfaction or money back. Mail order today 
orwrite for catalog which also contains bargains in 
Rugs,Curtains Counterpanes, Blankets,Comforts,etc. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., 102 Chariette, N. C. 
TR E WHOLESALE PRICES 
a TO PLANTERS 

Li A 2 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Senil Freite. Bessa: Graven. Nowe 


Shade and Ornamental Trees. Vines, Shrubs. Cat. FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 10, Cleveland, Tenn 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedaie Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 


writing. Addres 
. THORNTOWN, IND. 
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J. R. SCIRCLE, 


WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE 
PRINT 


We HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 

lication from our Progressive Farm- 
er subscribers, and pay for as many such 
letters as we can find space for. But we 
are forced to condense articles in most 
eases, and we also hold letters for publi- 











Cation until they are most timely. For 
example, if a man writes in October about 
Spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
zing corn, his article is saved until it is 
8easonable, Or a really excellent article 
may be omitted from publication entirely 
because of other pressing matter on hand, 
ho because the subject of the article has 
ready been as fully covered as our space 
Will permit. 
b n any case subscribers should write 
riefly 


and to the point, and not expect 
immediate Publication. And kindly re- 
oe that the fact that we pay for all 

cles that we print entitles us to se- 


lect the most timely and striking of those 
We receive, 





ee 


Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw aw 
ay a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. 'f you don't file your paper for future 
nee, then give Ee Baper to some farmer, 








farm womaa or farm 








How to Get Out of a Mudhole 


TH art of getting a car out of a 


or at least thinking about—for no one 
wants to practice it. Some of us have 
had to, however, 

In going through a mudhole with a 
truck or car, the driver sometimes 
gets to the place where the wheels 
will slip and the machine will not 
move forward. When this happens, 
it is useless to continue the work of 
trying to go forward, for it will only 
cause tire wear. 

Many times the machine can be 
backed out of such a difficulty. The 
reason for this is that it has plowed 
its way ahead, and nine times out of 
ten the back way is more open. 

If the car cannot be backed out in 
this way, then the job may often be 
done by cutting brush and placing un- 
der the wheels to give traction. Hay 
or straw will also serve the same pur- 
pose— or burlap bags. Some motor- 
ists take large pieces of canvas or 
burlap with them for pulling out of 
muddy and sandy places. 


Modern Hay-making Machinery 





be past and the making of hay 
will be classed as necessary work on 
every farm. And the old-style mower, 
the hand dump rake and the pitch- 
fork which turn the work of haying 
into the hardest and most fatiguing 
drudgery will be replaced by very 
large modern mowers, sweep rakes, 
hay loaders and automatic stackers. 
Less and less human and horse power 
and more and more gasoline power 
will be used to save the big hay crops 
that will be produced within a few 
years. 








Store Batteries Cool—Use Them 
| Warm 


| 


| T\RY batteries will not deliver their 
| ” maximum current when cold. They 
| obtain current from chemical action 
and this is retarded by cold or hasten- 
|ed by heat. For this reason, it is 
| well to store batteries in a cool place. 
Then, several Hours before needed, 
place them ina warm room. This will 
stimulate chemical action and give a 
strong current. If kept in a warm 
room all the time, however, the bat- 
teries will soon exhaust themselves 
or “dry out.” 


Use More Hard Oil on Rough Roads 


EN using a truck or tractor on 
very rough roads, it is necessary 
that the bearings using hard oil have 
a more adequate supply than is neces- 
sary under average conditions. Es- 
pecially is this true of spring bearings 
which receive so much pounding and 
so many thrusts. Under such circum- 
stances the oil is quickly forced out 
and the bearings have no lubrication. 


Holding Asbestos Gaskets 


A mcs joint can be made in a 
faulty exhaust pipe coupling or an 
engine cylinder head by cutting a 
gasket from fine copper or brass wov- 
en wire and placing between the as- 
bestos packing. When the flanges 
are tightly bolted, the wire will be- 
come embedded between the asbestos 
and will not blow out. 














ALDE shaft and the necessary pul- 
| 


leys make it possible for one 


| gasoline engine to operate the pump, 
| the washing machine, the dynamo, the 


separator, the churn, the grindstone, 
the feed cutter, the corn sheller, the 
corn mill, the wood saw and numerous 


| other pieces of machinery. Line shafts 
are 


manufactured’ especially for 
kitchen outfits and light farm ma- 
chinery. Every farmer should write 
to manufacturers for literature and 
learn the great value of a line shaft 
and use one in connection with the 


| gasoline engine. 


mudhole is one worth practicing 


HE day of “pulling fodder” will soon | 
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“Daylight” Underground 


700,000 miners do their work by the light of 
carbide gas lamps—demand and depend ab- 
solutely upon its steady unfailing brilliancy. 


L Pd 


Carbide gas supplies 24-hour “sunshine” to 
all kinds of tunnels, subways and other great 
construction works where dark hours cannot 
be tolerated. 


A quarter of a million farm homes owe their 
bright and modern cheerfulness to carbide 
gas lighting and: cooking—the Panama 
Canal, lighthouses, buoys, hospitals, schools, 
and churches everywhere are conveniently 
and economically lighted the same efficient 
way. 


Carbide gas is welding broken machinery for 
factories and railroads, speeding and cheap- 
ening shipbuilding—literally salvaging mil- 
lions of dollars daily in material and time. 


By all means write for the free books 
let telling all about this wonder 
gas made from Union Carbide. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bldg., Kohl Bidg., 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


Dept. 
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‘It Leads the Way” 


MERRY GARDEN 
AUTO CULTIVATOR 


Take advan of this liberal offer to 

test the MERRY GARDEN for 5 full days with- 
out obligation or ctrings of any kind. Try it in 
your own way on your farm. Try it—take your 
time and test it thoroughly for 5 full days. Then if 
‘ou are not satisfied, we will refund your money. 
et busy and act on this offer now. 


FREE Does the Work of 4 Men 


The MERRY GARDEN does the work of 4 men 


Test it 


with hand cultivators better, quicker and easier. No pushing, 


lling, twisting or bearing down. Operated by a reliable 2h. p. motor, 
contro ed from handles. Cultivates hard baked soil 4 to 5 inches deep, 
working within half inch of the plants. Goes between wide rows an 
astride narrow ones. 3 
Try It On This Guarantee 
Accept our offer of 5 full days trial at once. If you are not absolutely satisfied 
your money will be re led in accordance with the terms of this,guarantee; 
“Ifthe MERRY GARDEN fails to do the work, purchaser 
in accepting same, agrees to notify us within 5 days from 
receipt thereof. We reserve the right to send a demon- 
strator and if the machine faile, money will be pee 3 Ae 
i. A 2 or 
ta a af Fy ~ with privilege °o * examina- 
tion subject to five day trial an ANUFALTURING om 
NE & M 6 
PE pg My A Cleveland, Ohio 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 





tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 
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Sidelights on the New Orleans 
Cotton Convention 


By 8. L. MOSS 








RESIDENT J. Skottowe Wanna- 
Pisses and Governor Pleasant, of 

Louisiana, and Governor Dorsey, 
of Georgia, who acted as chairmen of 
the different sessions, deserve credit 
for the expeditious manner in which 
business was conducted. There was 
much speech-making, but most of 
it was to the point, and bore very di- 
rectly upon the problems in hand. 
The delegates, to a man, were there 
for business purposes, and it is a safe 
guess that they went back home with 
a message that will strengthen the 
line of holders for fair prices. 

* * * 


Conspicuous among those present 
were such men as United States Sen- 
ators Hoke Smith, of Georgia, E. D. 
Smith, of South Carolina, and J. E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana; Governors 
Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia, and R. 
G. Pleasant, of Louisiana; Tom Hef- 
lin, Representative in the Lower 
House of Congress from Alabama; P. 
P. Claxton, United States. Commis- 


sioner of Education; and John M. 
Parker of Louisiana. All of these men 
hold, or hope to hold, offices of some 
kind, and of course there are those 
who will at once say that they at- 
tend such meetings to further their 
own political fortunes. 

eé¢ @ 

If this be true, then we need more 
of this kind of politicians—men who 
attend farmers’ meetings and make 
an earnest effort to get an insight 
into the farmer’s problems. The 
South is primarily agricultural, and it 
is the business of farmers to vote for 
men who know something about the 
hopes and aspirations, the joys and 
sorrows, of the man between the plow 
handles. It is the business of the 
man in office or who aspires to office 
to go to such meetings and get the 
farmer’s viewpoint. 

s & 6 

J. H. Claffy, President of the 
South Carolina Farmers’ Union, who 
was chairman of the committee to 


recommend a fair price for cotton 
seed, valiantly championed a resolu- 
tion favoring the same “spread” for 
oil mills as allowed last year by the 
Food Administration—$20.50 per ton. 
He showed that at present prices the 
products from a ton of seed are worth 
about $112, and with a spread of $20.50 
the farmer would thus get about 
$92 per ton for seed. However, in a 
number of states the state depart- 
ments of agriculture, in conference 
with farmers and oil mill men, had 
already agreed on a fair price for 
seed, basing their conclusions on lo- 
cal conditions, and the Association 
finally voted to leave the matter of 
seed prices to the individual states, to 
be settled as advantageously to the 
farmer as possible. 
* * * 


As was repeatedly pointed out, it is 
not sectionalism, but patriotism, for 
the South to demand and get a fair 
price for cotton. If the South is to 
prosper as it should, if its children 
are to be educated and its citizenship 
is to enjoy a standard of_living that is 
essential to clear thinking and effi- 
cient work, then the pre-war prices 
for cotton must go and go forever. 
Cheap cotton has kept Southern 
white women in the fields, it has kept 
children out of school and in ignor- 








Six Years Ago 
The Avery Co. started using 


Tension 


Today 


MAGNETOS 


K-W is standard equipment on 
all models, because of their 
proven Reliability and Efficiency 


Ask the Avery Owners 


near you. 


To Get Greater Crops — Plow Early — and Deep 


WNERS of Avery andother K-W equipped 
tractors plow at less cost because of the 
efficiency and reliability of K-W Magnetos. 


The thing you should look for in a tractor is 
abundant power, economically generated and applied. 
Fuel properly carbureted to gas plus a hot, intense 
spark means power when efficiently delivered 
through a well-constructed tractor. 
The K-W Magneto gives a spark so hot, that instant 
and complete combustion and full power is assured 
from every = of fuel, regardless of how poor the 
ded power makes deep plowing in 


grade. This a 


trade mark. 


hard ground easy, and because leaner mixtures can 
be fired without loss of power, greater acreage is 
plowed at less fuel cost. 

Nine years of service on tractors has proven K-W 
Reliability in every weather and working condition. 


You buy e tractor to get greater crops at lower cost. In 
choosing your tractor make sure its magneto bears the K-W 
Write for list of K-W equipped tractors and 


illustrated booklet — “Plow This Additional Acreage With- 


out Fuel Cost.” 


2807 Chester Av. 








be bought and sold on the cash sys 
_tem and at prevailing prices. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ance, and it has kept the Souther 
farmer bound with debt and an eco- 
nomic slave. These times are pass. 
ing, and it is the job of the Southern 
farmer to see that they never return, 
Crop diversification and holding oy, 
cotton for a fair price must be the 
means to the end. 
* * * 


The price agreed upon—36-40 cents 
—by the Association is certainly not 
excessive, and some farmers may ob- 
ject that it is too low. However, for 
the average farmer of the Belt we 
consider 36 to 40 cents a very reason- 
able and conservative figure. As we 
recently pointed out, with an average 
yield of about one-third of a bale for 
the entire Belt, it has cost the aver- 
age farmer around 35 cents to make 
this year’s crop. In the northern part 
of the Belt, where the crop averages 
fairly good, it has probably cost less, 
while in the southern half, where the 
crop is very poor, it has on an aver- 
age certainly cost more. Certainly 
36-40 cents is a reasonable price, and 
if the farmer gets it he will not be 
profiteering. 

* * * 

Will we get 36-40 cents? Whether 
we will or not absolutely rests with 
cotton growers themselves. If they 
stand firm and refuse to sell for less, 
a price of 36-40 cents is practically 
certain. It is up to the farmers 
themselves. By holding firm, they can 
get what cotton,is worth; by precip- 
itate selling, they may force the price 
far below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 

s« @ 

A resolution was adopted proyid- 
ing for the creation of corporations 
to buy at one-fourth cent above the 
market price any cotton offered un- 
der 36 cents. The purpose of these 
proposed corporations is to steady 
the market and force it up to a 36: 
cent minimum. 

t * * 

The resolution recommending 36 to 
40 cents asa fair price for cotton pro* 
vided also for action by the Associas 
tion, at any time it may consider fun- 
damental economic conditions justify, 
to increase this price. In other words, 
if the peace treaty is speedily rati- 
fied, foreign exchange rates improve, 
and foreign markets begin to take 
larger amounts of cotton, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association is to be call- 
ed in session to raise the minimum 
price for cotton as it may see fit. 

x * * 

This is a great time of trial for the 
Southern farmer. He is fighting his 
battle for independence—economic 
freedom for himself, his children and 
his children’s children. If he is for- 
tified with plenty of food and feed 
and the grit and determination to 
have what is rightfully his, then he 
is going to win. 


——————————-“— 

The Rochdale Plan of Codperative 
Buying and Selling 

R: M. P.: The essential features of 

“the Rochdale plan of codperativé 

buying and selling” are: ; 

1. That capital stock shall be paid 
its hire—a certain fixed and reason- 
able rate of interest. 

2. That the remaining profits shall 
be divided among the members and 
customers in proportion to their pat- 
ronage. That is to say, if a member's 
patronage is $200, he gets twice as 
much “patronage dividends” as one 
who furnishes only $100 worth of 
patronage. 

3. That one-half as much dividends 
shall be paid to non-members as t0 
members on patronage. 

4. That no shareholder shall have 
more than one vote, regardless of the 
number of shares he owns. No proxy 
voting shall be allowed. 

5. That the association shall have 
the prior right to purchase shares 
when the owner wishes to sell. 

6. That all goods and produce shall 
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RSA. A Ee 
Plant Your 


Cotton Alleys 


Make them produce 
a profit as well as 
the rows. Plant 


Clover 


in your cotton alleys and take 
advantage of the large profits on 
hay, now selling around $60 per 
ton. It will save a season, double 
the yield of the crop following 
and build up your soil. 

Inoculate your seed with NitrA- 
germ and be sure of a good profit. 


READ THIS RECORD 


“‘T purchased NitrA-germ for one 
acre alfalfa and four acres crimson 
clover last season, I wish to say my 
alfalfa is as near perfect as I could 
wish. I have already cut it three times 
and am sure of two more cuttings. I 
secured a good stand of clover and have 
corn planted on the land where the 
clover was sowed, and am certain I 
will make forty per cent. more corn on 
this and than I will on the land ad- 
joining it, planted the same day where 
there was no clover. I am highly 
pleased with NitrA-germ for growing 
alfalfa and clover and expect to use 
more this season. I am sure that clover 
is the best and cheapest method of fer- 
tilizing land and I am equaly sure that 
NitrA-germ will grow it.’’ 

MARION BRYANT, Wilson Co., N. C. 


. NitrA-germ costs $2 Per acre delivered. 
Write for FREE Book No. J- 2. 


NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga. 
Brewer See en ee 











WELL SECURED BONDS 
PAYING 6 PER CENT TO 
7 PER CENT INTEREST. 


First mortgage bonds in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 
We only handle high-grade 
bonds and they will be accept- 
able collateral in any bank. 


Write for Particulars. 
DURFEY & MARR, 
404 Tucker Building, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 














MIDDLEBROOKS 
MAY PRESSES ... 
a, Sp 

LB 


= a) 
390 SOLD 


) Ss 
~——e OIRECT TO YOU 129. 
UNMOUNTED ON WHEELS 


Southern farmers say this is the best 
horse power Hay made. Full cir- 
cle, double stroke, light draft. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory, You can bale 150 to 
850 bales aday with the Middlebrooks’. 
Prompt shipments, Write for catalog. 

W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 


Dept. H-3 Barnesville, Ga. 

















—TIRES— 


G. & J. TIRES FOR ALL 


Ford Rear 
$18.73 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


ORDER A SET. 


Bailey-Lebby Co., 


Distributors, 
Charleston, S.C, 

















EGGS POULTRY 


We cre the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
R returns. Give us a trial 
eferences, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


. WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
mmission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of 





Farmer.) ! The Progressive 
° you don’t file your paper for future 
teforenee, aper to some farmer, 


Continued Demand for Food Pro- 
ducts Likely 


ONJINUED strong demands for 

cereals and livestock products are 
indicated by all the information in its 
hands, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in reply to a 
telegraphic inquiry from G. lL. Chris- 
tie, Director of the Indiana State Food 
Committee. 


“The State Food Committee has 
considered problems and feels that 
farmers should plan to sow a normal 
acreage of wheat and rye,” said the 
Indiana inquiry. “Committee desires 
a statement from you on desirable 
plan of procedure and what lines 
farmers should follow.” 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
plied that while the exact world food 
conditions for 1920 cannot be forecast- 
ed with accuracy at this time, it is con- 
sidered sound policy to maintain nor- 
mal acreages of fall wheat and rye on 
lands adapted to these crops, and that 
the need is for well balanced, sane 
and efficient production of staples, 
the demand for which is reasonably 
certain, judging from existing domes- 
tic and foreign conditions. 


“It is important,” says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “to restore 
meadows and pastures broken up dur- 
ing the war emergency, and to re-es- 
tablish crop rotations to prevent de- 
pletion of soil fertility and afford 
sound basis for maintaining well-bal- 
anced livestock production. The De- 
partment suggests to farmers the ad- 
visability of maintaining their produc- 
tion of cereals, forage crops and live- 
stock on the basis of their accumu- 
lated experience with these, avoiding 
speculative plunging in unbalanced 
production, which involves undue cli- 
matic and price hazards.” 





Careful Shocking of Corn Prevents 
Loss 


ORN is put into shocks for the 
purpose of protecting the stover 
and grain from rain and snow until it 
dries and can be husked and stored. 
By a little care in building the shocks 
and in tying them high near their 
tops, good protection is afforded both 
grain and stover. If the stalxs of 
each armload do not slant in one di- 








then g! 
‘arm woman or farm bey . 


rection only—toward the center of 
the shock—and if the tying is not 
done high up near the top, the shock 
is very apt to twist. Tying near the 
middle does not prevent twisting; ty- 
ing near the top does. 

Equal distribution of the armloads 
of corn around a shock is important. 
An equal distribution, with all the 
stalks slanting toward the center, 
forms a conical, storm-proof shock 
having each cornstalk acting as a 
brace to hold the shock erect. With 
more weight of corn on one side 
than on the opposite side, the shock 
is likely to lean or go down. Twist- 
ed and fallen shocks are difficult to 
to handle and to husk. As such 
shocks do not shed water, both grain 
and stover often spoil. 


Good shocking is such a _ simple 
matter that it receives little attention. 
Experienced corn cutters usually 
build good shocks. It is no harder 
than to build poor shocks. Inexper- 
ienced help often feels disinclined to 
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The Clothes Line Reveals 
the Value of your Hosiery 


The first washing will tell the tale on your stockings. Holes or no 
holes—faded—or not faded. With Durable-DURHAM, you will find 
that it stands the test. 

Hundreds of women have written us of its honest value. Many 
say it wears longer than they expected. By virtue of its value, it is the 
hosiery of the American people. 

There is hosiery comfort and economy for every member of the 
family in DurableeDURHAM. It wears longer because it is made 
stronger. It is good-looking and keeps its fine appearance. Money is 
saved in the fewer new pairs to buy—and time is saved in the less darning 
to do. Best of all, DurableeDURHAM is surprisingly low in price. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


Every pair is strongly reinforced. Legs are full length; tops are 
wide and elastic; soles and toes are smooth, seamless, and even; and 
the sizes are accurately marked. The Durham dyes do not fade. 

Look for the trade-mark ticket attached to every pair. You should 
be able to get DurableeDURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. If you 
cannot—write our sales department, 88 Leonard Street, New York. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is a ptoduct of industrial democ- 
racy—never of Child Labor. We have no strikes or lockouts. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 














“The Wade is certainly gl any 7 he tn Ihave cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.” —Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 

thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size. Averages 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. hen not 

sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 






==, Prompt delivery on 
® WADES from over 

100 Shipping Points 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 

















take instructions regarding such 
simple work, and if of uninterested, 
careless dispositions, an experienced 
person should work’ with them and 
make sure that the armloads are pro- 
perly placed. Without such super- 
vision, inexperienced help often 
proves much worse than no help at 
all. Very poorly built shocks afford 
no protection; on the contrary, they 
hold water, prevent drying, and 
thereby hasten and increase the 
waste of food—Virginia Department 
of Agriculture. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 





borhood. 










Write today } 
narrow V-shaped ditch to 
or clean old ditches. DITCHER - TERRACER 
Anyone who can drive a team can operate 
Write for catalogue and price list, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


/ of “How Dan Ross cuts 
Dig That Ditch With 
a depth of four feet. Build 
Cuts a Mile of Ditch a Day 
it. All steel, reversible. Light in draft, low 
Simplex Farm Ditcher Company, _—Box 52, 


4 —{ @ cords a day.” - 
coeee ‘ 2 
With it you cut a wide or this 6, / 
terraces and levees. «Fill up 
Does work of 100 men and does it better. 
in price, low in cost of operation. nook on an 
Days’ Trial 
(Incorporated.) 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS 
FOR MARKET 


Hides Are High-priced and It Will 
Puy Well to Market Then in First- 
Class Shape 


UCH may be done to improve 
M the country branch of. the hide 

and skin industry by marketing 
the hides and pelts on a graded and 
selected basis, according to relative 
merits, and by avoiding many of the 
profit-absorbing, intermediary agen- 
cies through more direct marketing 
by the rural producers. In this way, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture, country producers will 
not only derive more profits, but the 
profits will be commensurate with the 
quality of their products, a condition 
which will prove an incentive to pro- 
duce hides and skins of the best pos- 
sible quality. 

The preparation of hides and skins 
for market is of great importance, as 
where they are not properly prepared 
and shipped they are subject to great 
deterioration. The farmer who has 
thoroughly cured a number of hides 
and skins by the green salting meth- 





od commonly followed should place 
them over some elevated object, such 
as a barrel. They should remain 
there over night, to drain free of ex- 
cess moisture; after which the sar- 
plus salt should be swept off or re- 
moved by thoroughly shaking the 
hides. If the hides are handled in this 
manner, and thoroughly cured before 
being shipped, the shrinkage should 
be relatively small when they are 
finally weighed at the hide house. If 
the hides are not thoroughly cured, 
if they have been in salt only a day 
or two before shipping, do not remove 
any of the salt as the hides may spoil. 


Folding the Hides 


S A rule hides are folded so that 

the hair side is out. It is essential 
to fold in the head and neck on the 
body of the hide, flesh surfaces to- 
gether, and to turn in the tail in a 
similar manner. Then a narrow fold 
on each side should be made by 
throwing back the body edges and 
legs upon the body of the hide, flesh 
surfaces together, keeping the lines 
of the folds parallel. The legs should 
then be folded back and these lapped 
with the hair surfaces. together, 


bringing the break of each fold near 
the middle line of the back. The side 
folds should then be completed by 
bringing together the two breaks of 
the folds, with the middle hne of the 
back as the main fold, in this way 
making one long rectangular bundle. 
The butt end of the folded hide should 
then be thrown forward about four- 
fifths of the distance to the neck fold, 
whereupon the forward portion of the 
bottom lap should be folded back on 
top of the first fold, bringing the 
break of the rear fold even with that 
of the fold just made. 

Each hide should be bundled sepa- 
rately and tied securely, about seven 
feet of strong cord being necessary 
to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope or 
line at least one-fourth inch thick 
is suitable for this purpose, although 
regular hide rope is preferable. Wire 
should never be used, as it is likely to 


damage the hide by rusting. Calf 
skins should be folded in the same 
manner as cattle hides. However, 


when more than one is to shipped, 
two folded calf skins should be placed 
together and tied into one bundle 
instead of tying each one separately. 
Sheep Skins Bundled Differently 
HEEP skins are bundled differently 
from either cattle hides or calf 
skins. The wool sides are laid down 
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Heal Sores 
Quickly 


Dust the sore or cut with Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing Powder. 
This effective curing treatment, in powdered form, comes in handy 
siiter-top cans. Easy to apply. It forms a coating that stays on—protects 


the sore from insect irritation—keeps infection out. 


for open wounds or sores on live stock. 
I guarantee my Antiseptic Healing Powder to do all I claim, or your 
dealer will refund your money. It is my own personal prescription, used 
by me in my 26 years’ veterinary practice. Also used by thousands of 
farmers —the ‘‘standby” for collar and saddle sores, barb wire cuts, all 
open sores and wounds on stock. 


Get FREE Sample Can 
from your dealer. 


Just go to your dealer today and ask for sample can of Dr. LeGear’s 
Antiseptic Healing Powder. If your dealer hasn’t the samples, write me, 
enclosing 3c stamp, and J will send you sample, together with my 64-page 
reference book about stock and poultry. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Lice Killer (Powder) 


rids your flock quickly of lice, protects your chicks 
. Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr.LeGear’s 


Antiseptic 
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Erde Fear § 


(In Surgeoas. 


A quick remedy 


: | General 


Veterinary Surgeon, 


Graduate Ontario Veterinary 
College, Toronto, Can. (1892) 
Over 26 years’ expcrience 
treating stock and poultry 
ailments. Every Dr. LeGear 
Remedy is the doctor's owna 
prescription, based on his Jong 
practice and experience. 


Healing Powder 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARME, 


and the skins are folded along th, 
medium line of the back with the 
wool side out. As many as five skin. 
folded in this manner can be placed 
in a single bundle for shipment. | j, 
not advisable to pack more than thi: 
number in one bundle, as the woo} 
helps to generate heat very rapidly 
Two pieces of stout rope should they 
be wound around the pack from back 
to belly, one passing around the back 
portion just in front of the hind leg: 
and the other passing around the 
front, portion immediately back of the 
fore legs. All bundles should be tied 
securely, using the nautical bow-line 
knot, as it does not slip easily. Byp. 
dles often become untied or other. 
wise lose their identification marks, 
in which cases the railroad employees 
have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or ¢on- 
signee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the car. 

Complete information regarding the 
best methods for skinning, curing, and 
preparing hides for market is given 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1055 which may 
be obtained upon request to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricultare, 
Washington, D. C. 





Conference of Guernsey Breeders 
at Atlanta, October 15 


HE Conference of Southern Guern- 

sey breeders which is to be held 
during the Southeastern Fair at At- 
lanta, Georgia, October 15, should be 
of interest to every one breeding 
Guernsey cattle in the South. 

Capable speakers will lead the dis- 
cussions and explain various features 
of work now in progress, and every 


breeder present will have an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the general 


discussion, 

A Guernsey booth will be construet- 
ed at the fair, and this booth will be 
headquarters for all Guernsey breed- 
ers attending. 

In order that preparations may be 
made for the conference, the Guern- 
sey Cattle Club wants to know ap- 
proximately the number of breeders 
who will attend. If you are planning 
to attend this conference, drop a card 
to the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterboro, N. H. 





Some Livestock Breeding 
Definitions 


THE following definitions have been 

adopted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for use i 
the “Better _Sires—Better Stock” 
campaign which it will conduct in ¢o- 
éperation with the various states, be- 
ginning October 1: 


Purebred—A purebred animal is one ol 
breeding representing a definite, recog 
nized breed and both of whose parents were 
purebred animals of the same breed. To be 


| considered purebred, livestock must b= 
either registered, eligible to registration, OF 
(in the absence of public registry for that 
class) have such lineage that its pure breed 
ing can be definitely proved. To be of good 
type and quality, the animal must be 


healthy, vigorous, 
of its breed. 


Thoroughbred.—The 


and a creditable specimen 


term “thoroughbred” 


| applies accurately only to the breed of rum 


ning horses eligible to registration in the 
Stud Book of England, the Ameft 
can Stud Book, or affiliated stud books for 
thoroughbred horses in other countries. 


Standardbred.—Appliced to horses, this 
term refers to a distinct breed of America 
| light horses, which includes both trotte®s 


and pacers which are eligible to registration 
American Trotting Register.. Appli 
to poultry, the term includes all birds 


| to conform to the standards of form, color, 
| markings, 


weight, etc., for the various 
breeds under the Standard of Perfection # 
the American Poultry Association. 


Serub.—A scrub is an animal of mixed & 


unknown breeding without definite type or 
markings. Such terms as native, moar 
razorback, dunghill, piney woods, cayusts 
broncho, and mustang are somewhat ovens 
mous with “scrub,” although many 0 
animals described by these terms have 4 oe 
tain fixity of type even though they PF 
sent no evidence of systematic improv 
breeding. 

Crossbred.—This term applies to the pro 


: “oe eds 
geny of purebred parents of different breeam 
but of the same species. 


: fepring resulti 
Grade.—A grade is the offspring nome ps 
with ruo, 


ng 


1 


from mating a purebred evs 
from mating animals not purebred, oat dat 
ing close purebred ancestors. The ofsptin 
of a purebbred and a grade is also a Stats 


A : “a 
progressive improveme nt te: 


grade. 
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a high 
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Culling the Farm Poultry Flock 

HERE are those that still believe 

a cNicken is a chicken; and that it 
js impossible for anyone to select the 
good layers from the poor layers. 
lust how we will ever be able to con- 
vince these to the contrary, I cannot 
sav. Some just naturally are “agin” 
anything that is new and of recent 
discovery. 

The present high prices of feed 
make it very important that all poul- 
try-keepers cull their flocks thor- 
oughly. Very recently I have visited 
many farm poultry flocks, and to tell 
the truth, sometimes I have to won- 
produces as many 


der, how Texas 


eggs as she does. 

The chickens of average farm poul- 
try flocks, are of a very hopelessly 
poor quality. I cannot comprehend 
how under present prevailing high 
prices they can be anything but a 
losing proposition. The fact that they 
can pick up a large share of their liv’ 
ing is about all that saves the day. 

To begin with, every farm poultry 
flock needs a most rigid culling. The 
majority of fowls are too old to be 
profitable. When a hen passes the 
third-year, she should be placed in 
the soup bowl. Her usefulness as an 
egg-producer has ceased. Old hens 
show rough and scaly shanks and de- 
veloped spurs. Cull out these old- 
timers and replace them with vigor- 
ous pullets. It’s the pullets that do 
the best laying. 


Another deplorable fact about the 


flock is the 
stock. Scrub 
stock all kinds may have been 
profitable and permissible in the 
past; but in the present day and hour 
they are a disgrace wherever found, 
and a losing investment. Careless- 
ness, neglect and indifference are the 
only possible reasons for the toler- 
ance of scrub chickens on the farms 
and yards. 

Standard bred fowls are far super- 
tor to all kinds of scrub fowls. They 
are a joy, a thing of beauty and a 
very profitable investment. Stand- 
ard bred chickens represent dollars 
and cents in the farmer’s pocket. 


farm poultry 
of scrub 


average 
prominence 
of 


In culling your flock, bear in mind 
the following important points: An 
old hen is a poor egg-producer; a 
weak, sickly hen is a money-loser; 
and a scrub hen is a counterfeit. 


Now is the best time to cull your 
flock of chickens. The following is a 
brief but true description of a poor 
layer: 


She molts early, July and August. 

She molts slowly and gradually. 

She stops laying in July. 

Shanks, vent, toes and beak (among 
yellow-shanked varieties) are bright yellow 
in color, 


ta tn ho 


5. Comb, small in size, pale in color, cool | 


to touch, hard and coarse and covered with 
whitish scales. 

6. The pelvic bones 
and close together. 

?. The abdomen is 
and hard and less flexible. 

& She comes off the roost late in the 
morning, stays around the house and feed- 
ing place, and is the first on the roost at 
night. At feeding time she remains around 
the edge of the flock, as far from the feeder 
aS possible. She does not eat very 
and goes to roost with only a partially full 
crop. 


are coarse, rigid 


size 


10. The eye ring is yellow in color. 
1l. The face is full but pale. 


12. The eyes are shrunken and not large 
and prominent. 

13. The beak often is long. 

14. In the white egg-laying breeds the 


poor layers frequently have yellow ear lobes 
instead of white. 


13. Heavy in weight and blocky in ap- 
Pearance, 


16. Slow and inactive in movements. 

17, Shanks plump and heavy. 

The following enumerates some of 
the characteristics of a good layer. 
Keep all such as possess many of 
these characteristics: 


1. She lays during July, August, Septem- 


ber a i 
er and Possibly October. 


small and contracted | 


much | 


9. The ear lobes are wrinkled and small in 





she molts in October 
Possibly begins late 
She molts quickly. 
She lays while shedding the old plum- 


and November, 


= in September. 


a 


wn ow 


Shanks, toes, beak and vent (among ; 








yellow-shanked varieties) are pale and faded | 


in color and free from fat. 
Comb, large in size, bright red in color, 

warm to touch, waxy and fine in texture. 
7. The pelvic bones are fine, flexible, a 
very far (three or four fingers) apart. 
distance between the end of the keel bone 
and pelvic bones is at least four fingers. 

. The abdomen is large, soft, pliable and 
expanded. 

9. The ear lobes are large, full and soft. 


10. The eye ring is pale or faded. 

11. The vent is full but bleached and pale. 

12. The eyes are large, bright and prom- 
inent. 

13. The beak is faded and short and 
stubby. 

14. Reduced in weight and thin. 

15. Shanks thin and free from fat. 

16. Quick and active in movements. 

17. Singing part of the time and not 
“searty.” | 
18. She comes off the roosts early in the 
morning and roams the farthest away from 
the roosting place. Goes to roost with a 

full crop. 
19. The wattles are red in color and large. 
20. The skin is soft and flabby, the vent 


is large, 
are widespread. 

21. 
ging. 

In culling pullets for good layers, 
select the healthy, vigorous, strong 
and early maturing pullets. 

In culling cockerels, keep the most 
vigorous, active and early crowing 
cockerels, those showing early ma- 
turity. F. W. KAZMEIER. 

College Station, Texas. 


full and moist and the pelvic arches | 


She is continually scratching and dig- 
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ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(VALVELESS) 


Ill Send You HOG OILER 
On 5O Days FREE Trial 


ALVIN ROWE — Pre« 


Pll Ship th — 
SEND NO MONEY fiaeteces- 
Ee a e Freight 


or Half the Express 
Just tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
out acent of money in advance, 
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NIN Gee 
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Sy 


NO SPRINGS 
NO VALVES 


Can’t Get Out of Order i Savvegs 


My *‘New Idea” Oilers are built heavy, stro: - 
able. Can’t get out of order—geerentesd for & one ee 
springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
toclog. Nolow-down open reservoir to become fliled with 
rain. snow or filth. Nodanger of freezing or flooding— 
works perfectly in zero weather and hottest summer days. 
No waste of oil. Our patent, adjustable ‘‘Spoon Dip’’ 
feed measures out just the right amount of oil (5 to 25 fropa) 
each time the hog leans inst the Oiler to rub it “*ri 
on_the itch’’ where need - Rids your hy 
id mites. 8 mange and Disinge 
eeps begs contented, healthier, thriftier; makes you more money. 
Order DIRECT from This Advertisement 
. Use Oilers days. 
Cotalon Folder scat freer ar 824 ON 80 
Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 
3603 


Liberty Street, Galesburg, tl 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 


Att thew 


right 


1, $14.60; two - S 
Oilers and i0 gais. of Oil, $28, if pleased: 


One dollar discount on each Oiler for 
cash withorder, Money backif notsatisfied, ROWE MFG. CO., 








Send in your renewal. Get up a clab and get « reward. 












You Can Always Keep 
an Avery Tractor New 


VERY Tractors really never get old. 
service, you can always make them new again. 
is the only tractor with which this can be done. 


Avery design is the reason why. You know 
the cylinder walls of a tractor motor get 
the hardest wear of any part. In the Avery 
Tractor Motor the inner 
Think what 
They are cast separately from 
Result: three big ad- 
‘They are made of harder mate- 
rial to withstand the wear; they can be 
turned from time to time to equalize any 
wear that may take place; and they can be 
replaced at small expense when worn. 
need to buy complete new cylinders; no 
need to tear the motor down completely, 
haul it to a repair shop, rebore the cylin- 
istons, etc. 
All this trouble and expense is eliminated 
in the Avery by having removable walls 
which, whenever. needed, cost but a few 


‘*Draft-Horse’’ 
cylinder walls are renewable. 
this means. 
the main cylinder. 
vantages. 


ders and turn up oversized 


dollars and are easy to renew. 


Always Ready for the Job 


In Avery Tractors all easily broken parts 
are eliminated, all main ‘parts last indefi- 
nitely and all wearing parts are adjustable 
Every adjustment, repair or 
replacement can be done on the 


~ orrenewable. 





VERY 


AVERY COMPANY, 2541 Iowa Street, Peoria, IIl. 
f Motor Farmin§g, Threshin 
‘@ and Road Borla Machineey 


—— 
— 


—— 
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Even after years of 
The Avery 





Avery Adjustable Box 


One at each end of the two- 
bearing crankshaft. Quickly 
adjustable with an o ary 


farm, It’s so simple most Avery owners are 
socket wrench, 


their own service men, They save time, 
money and depreciation on their invest- 
ment. And what’s more, they have a ma- 
chine that’s always on the job. 


Other Exclusive Features 
Averys are the tractors with the “Draft- 
Horse” Motor,’ Direct-Drive Transmis- 
sion, Kerosene Gasifiers, Valves-in-Head, 
Two Bearing Practically Unbreakable 
Crankshafts, Round Radiators, etc. Sold 
at popular prices, including complete 
equipment such as ca’, seat, platform, 
fenders, etc. 


Write for Avery: Catalogue 


showing a size Avery Tractor for every 
size farm. Sizes: 8-16 H.P., 12-25 H.P., 
14-28 H.P., 18-36 H.P., 25-50 H.P., 40-80 
H.P., a spceial 5-10 H.P. for light work, 
the Avery Motor Cultivator, and Plows 
and Separators to fit any size tractor. 
Also ask for special interesting Tractor 
Hitch Book—explains how to motorize 
your farm work. See sample machines 
at your nearest Avery dealer. 





No Avery Renewable 


Cylinder Wall 


Can be turned from time to 
time to equalize wear and fre- 
placed with a new one when 
necessary. Keeps your motor 
from “getting old.” 





Showing “Draft-Horse” Per- 
fected Opposed Motor and 
“Direct-Drive” Sliding Frame 
Transmission. 




















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’’ 
PUBLIGNED BEVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
+ Gneorporated ander the laws of North Carolina.) 
CLARENCE POR, » » + #=«© #& + 
Wal? BUTLEB, * , ’ ‘ ; 
B. iL MOSS, v ’ 2 7 ’ ° ’ 
W. ¥. MASSEY, GO. H ALFORD. , ’ 
MES. W. NK. HUYP (Candor, H. ©.), ’ 
«40HN a PRARSON, o *. ’ . . . s Geeretary- 
L. A. NIVEN, ee ee eee Advertising Manager 
————————————— 
A CARPET of green in winter is truly a mark of 
the good farmer, and it is a pleasing sight that 
we hope to see more of in the Cotton Belt. The 
time is fast passing for sowing clovers and oats, and 
it is time to order seed rye. Select the one of 
these that best fits your needs and conditions afd 
cover the naked fields. It will pay. 

















HERE has never been a time when wise ware- 

housing of cotton could be of greater service to 
our farmers than now, and North Carolina admit- 
tedly has the best system yet worked out in any 
Southern state. Every warehouse in the state 
should be required to get into the system so as to 
give patrons its benefits, and every farmer who 
holds cotton should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities the system offers. 





S WE pointed out last week, there will never 

in all our lives be a better time than right 
now to save money. James J. Hill said that the 
mark of success is one’s ability to save money, 
and in so far as material success is concerned 
this is absolutely true; the man who cannot save 
is doomed to failure. Save some money yourself, 
and teach your children habits of thrift and 
economy. Such attributes the world over denote 
a strength of character that is admirable in any 
individual or people. 





HE entire farm should be under a pig-tight and 

bull-strong fence, and the farm should be divid- 
ed into several fields by the use of the same kind 
of a fence. The entire farm is then available for 
pasturage by all kinds of livestock, when not de- 
voted to the growing of crops. Just as soon as the 
corn is harvested and a sufficient quantity of cow- 
peas and velvet beans saved, livestock may be turn- 
ed into the field. 





HERE should be a homeorchard on every farm, 

but any prospective grower who is unwilling to 
care for the trees month after month is advised 
to stay out of the orchard business. Orcharding 
is a very exacting business, as the trees must be 
fertilized, cultivated, pruned and sprayed if profit- 
able returns are to be expected. It is best to set 
the trees in the fall. Thoroughly prepare the land 
and set the trees before Christmas, as there is a 
smaller loss of trees and the growth of the first 
two seasons is larger and more vigorous. Place 
orders for trees at once while it is easy to obtain 
good nursery stock. 





[8 GETTING stands of fall-sowed crops, par- 
ticularly of those with small seeeds, the cor- 
rugated roller or cultipacker is proving very valu- 
able. Our autumns are usually dry, and seeds 
often fail to come up because of lack of moisture. 
The cultipacker serves to press the soil about 
the seed, bringing them in close contact with 
the soil moisture, and thus hastening germination. 
Rolling also helps to prevent the soil moisture 
escaping by evaporation. Where any “consider- 
able acreage of fall crops is to be sowed, the pur- 
chase of a cultipacker may well be considered. 





ARMERS’ Bulletin No. 941 by the Bureau of 

Public Roads of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was issued for the purpose of giv- 
ing farmers basic information concerning sanitary 
and engineering principles underlying safe, ser- 
viceable and lasting water systems for farm- 
houses. A water system, a good lighting system 
and a complete sewage-disposal plant are proba- 
bly the three greatest utilities of the farm home. 
Probably the greatest of the three is waterworks. 
This 68-page bulletin should be in the hands of 
every farmer interested in comfortable living for 
his family. 





TR following reminder from Professor J. F. 
Duggar is so timely that we wish to give it 
emphasis on our editoral page: 


. 


“Probably the best test of good farm manage- 
ment is the extent to which the farmer keeps 
his teams busy while most of the farm labor 
is engaged in cotton picking or other hand 
work, Conditions for September plowing this 
year are unusually favorable. The harrow 
should promptly follow the plow so that only 
a few hours, at most, intervene between plow- 
ing and harrowing.” 


Both the first sentence and the last cover points 
too often overlooked by our farmers. 





How Farmers of the Country Are Being 
Helped by the U. S. Bureau of Markets 





T LAST the expected has happened! The good 

work of the Marketing Bureau of the United 

States Department of Agriculture has been 
interfering with the “legitimate”(?) business of the 
handlers of farm products. Two significant re- 
ports have recently appeared in the public prints. 

The Chicago Butter and Egg Board has passed a 
series of resolutions deploring the interference of 
the Government with business, declaring the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Markets as unnecessary and 
wasteful, its printed daily reports as unwarranted 
and its weekly reviews as extravagant. 

Again we hear that at the recent meeting of cot- 
ton men, at New Orleans, large numbers of cotton 
factors, cotton merchants, and bankers being pres- 
ent, some influences brought in a recommendation 
in a report or resolution that hereafter the Bureau 
of Markets should confine its activities regarding 
cotton marketing to “educational” matters. 

It is indeed too bad that those who take a toll 
out of all proportion to the service rendered in 
handling the farmer’s products should be disturbed 
in their legitimate(?) Of course, 
fourth the cotton merchants at one-half the cost 
could render all the service now rendered to cot- 
ton, but is it not the duty of the producer to sup- 
port this splendid body of keen business men who 


business. one- 


market their cotton for them? 

Seriously, they are necessary, and render a neces- 
sary service; but is not the producer justified in 
asking the question, Is the service rendered equal 
to the toll taken? Or, if his products could not be 
handled by a fewer number at less expense? 

Again, the good people of the Chicago Butter and 
Egg Board are, of course, rendering a service to 
the producers; but is this service equal to the toll 
taken? Is not the farmer paying too much for the 
distribution and marketing of his products? 

Is it possible that the Marketing Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is ex- 
posing some of the unnecessary, not to say crooked 
practices, of those who are handling the farmers’ 
products, and for which the farmers are paying 
most extravagently? 

We have been under the impression that the 
Bureau of Markets was doing most excellent work 
for both the consumers and the producers, and we 
are sorry to learn that some of the middlemen are 
having their legitimate(?) business of living off 
the farmers interfered with. 

We do not belong to that school of economists, 
or would-be economists, who think the middleman 
unnecessary. We believe the real middleman, the 
efficient merchant, a necessity, and that if he is an 
efficient merchant he can render a service to both 
the producer and consumer, for which they can 
afford to pay a liberal compensation; but we do 
not hesitate to state that in our judgment the 
farmer is now paying too large a fee for the service 
rendered in the handling of his products. 


The Bureau of Markets was establshed for the 
benefit of the producers and consumers and as far 
as we have been able to observe has rendered a 
splendid service, which is rapidly increasing in 
efficiency and value. For this reason we cannot 
help but view with a certain amount of suspicion 
its condemnation by the Chicago Butter and Egg 
Board, as well as the desire of the cotton mer- 
chants that the activities of the Bureau be con- 
fined to “educational” matters. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It Pays to Treat Fence Posts to Make 
hem Last 





ENCES are necessary to good farming. The 

residues of crops and much other valuable feeq 

are lost on unfenced lands. Suitable rotations 
especially those involving one or more years of 
pasturing, are not practicable unless-the farm jy 
fenced. Moreover, throughout much of the South 
the growing of fall-seeded crops is made difficult 
if not impracticable, because of the livestock ryp. 
ning at large during the winter. In short, the best 
farming is impossible without good fences. 


But fencing is becoming increasingly expensiye, 
Durable woods are more scarce, while woods that 
last for only a short time make fencing more ex. 
pensive because of the cost of replacing pests in 
from two to six years. 

Durable fence posts have consequently become 
an important item in the equipment of the farm. 
With the present high cost of materials and labor, 
fence posts must be obtained which will last longer, 

In an effort to secure more durable posts, con- 
crete and iron are being used more or less, but the 
first cost is such that many are kept from using 
them, or from doing the necessary fencing te 
secure the most economical farm management. 

These conditions have naturally created more 
interest in the treatment of the common non-dur- 
able woods for the purpose of preventing their 
decay when put in the ground as fence posts. 

A report of the results of a ten-year test recently 
completed by the Louisiana Experiment Station 
and the United States Department of Agriculture 
is of special interest. Black gum, cypress, Tupelo 
gum, sweet gum and sap pine (short leaf and lob- 
lolly) were treated in an open tank with hot and 
cold creosote. The round posts were three to five 
inches in diameter at the top or small end and 
were dried for several months before being treated. 

At the end of ten years the remarkable effects of 
the treatment in prolonging the life of these posts 
is shown by the following table: 
CONDITION OF FENCE POSTS AFTER 


SERVICE 
(Per 100 posts set in the ground) 


20 YEARS OP 
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While we have no record, in the report before us, 
of results, with the same-kinds of untreated posts, 
under similar conditions, we know that the life of 
untreated loblolly pine and oak posts would be 
much less. The majority of untreated pine posts 
would rot out in two or three years, while five or 
six years would probably be about the average life 
of white and post oak. In fact, the chief value of 
this test, it seems to us, is that it shows that 73 pet 
cent of small, round, lobolly pine posts were still 
sound after being in the ground ten years. Of 
course, the first cost of treated sap pine posts 
would be probably double the same kind of un- 
treated posts, but for a term of years the average 
yearly cost would not be one-fourth and would 
also be much less than for untreated wood posts in 
sufficient numbers to supply the needs for fence 
posts. 





/& Thought for the Week 


Gt set the example of work, careful, produc- 





tive industry. He created the world, made 

man in his own image, and bade him be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue 
it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. God set us the example 
of work. Laziness has no place in his plan for human 
development. Your first duty is to lead busy, pro- 
ductive lives. This is the first homely truth, just 
as it has been in all ages and under all conditions, 
and just as it always will be. The Master Himsel 
said: “My father worketh hitherto and I work."— 4 
Dr. Charles Meserve. 
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A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 


A Little Talk to the Boy Who 
Can’t Go to College 





By CLAR 





ENCE POE 








going off to college, but you are left at 
home. 

No doubt for many reasons, you too would like 
to join the goodly company of select and fortun- 
ate youths who are now to have the benefit of 
college training. 


M: DEAR Boy:—Other boys this month are 


The lure of life within academic walls no doubt 
appeals strongly to you, as to most other thinking 
boys. Who, in reading Morley’s “Life of Glad- 
stone,” for example, can forget the memorable 
passage in which the author pictures his hero’s 
departure for Oxford? With something of an 
unforgettable, youthful enthusiasm of his own, no 
doubt, Lord Morley pictures Oxford,“steeped in 
light, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages,” its “grey 
walls, reared’ by piety, munificence and love of 
learning in a far-off time . . . but in its tradi- 
tions rich, nourishing, and alive.” And he adds: 
“Glorious to most of us are the days of life in a 
great school, but it is at college that aspiring life 
first enters on its inheritance.” 

o * * 


Undoubtedly you will miss something by not go- 
ing to college. Four great advantages of life on 
the campus will be instantly recognized by any 
thoughtful man: 

1. Increased knowledge through the mastery of 
books. . 

2. More and deeper friendships as a result of 
work and comradeship with other aspiring and 
worthy young men, students and teachers. 


> 


3. The enrichment of life through play and 
through contact with older men of high character 
and ideals. 


4. Better understanding of one’s powers and 
a greater readiness to do teamwork with one’s 
fellows. 


Here then, my boy, are four advantages which 
would have come to you easily if you had gone off 
to college. Your problem now is to try to get 
these advantages in as great measure as possible 
in spite of the fact that you can’t go to college. 
How can you do it? 

* * * 


First, let us take up the matter of getting 
knowledge. You can’t go to a university with the 
stately buildings and grounds of that old English 
university we have just been discussing; but out 
of Britain there does come to you the voice of one 
of her greatest sons, and it is a message which is a 
challenge to all the strength and ambition there is 
in you. Great old Thomas Carlyle thunders it to 
you across the years and the seas, and I wish his 
words could be hung on the walls of every home 
in all our Southland: “The true University of 
these days is a Collection of Books.” 


There is the one big fact for you in connection 
with what we are now talking about. “The true 
university is a collection of books.” If you have 
but the pluck and the determination therefore, you 
can set the spirit of a university to work right in 
your own home. The easiest way to get the knowl- 
edge which the college offers is by going to col- 
lege but is not the only way. The boy who .is 
willing to pay the price in more arduous effort and 
more rigid self-direction can get this knowledge 
in other ways—and build his character and will- 
power at the same time. 


Abraham Lincoln, whose youthful frame never 
darkened a college door but who spent long hours 
with masterful determination, studying by the 
flickering light of pine knots in his father’s cabin 
—he shows you the way; and Lincoln’s example 
has been a beacon light in the darkness for mil- 
lions of other disadvantaged and almost hopeless 
boys, not only in America, but all over the whole 
world. Consider the imposing list of other great 
men who have sat in the White House—from the 
scholarly Adams and Jefferson of a hundred years 
ago to Roosevelt of Harvard, Taft of Yale, and 
Wilson of Princeton in our own time. Yet of all 
of them, not one has achieved such world-wide 
admiration, or has written English so perfect and 
forceful, or has buttressed high thought with ar- 
gument and logic so irresistible, as the self-taught 
farm boy from the little cabin in Illinois. 


» * # 


Lincoln shows you the way, and he is not alone. 


In every community and in every occupation there 
are men who prove the truth of a saying-I remem- 
ber reading as a boy. That saying was that the 
great difference between men is not so much a 
matter of opportunity, or even of talent, but of 
unswerving determination—“a purpose once fixed 


and then victory or death.” 


It was his determination to educate himself in 
spite of his handicaps which made Lincoln suc- 
ceed. A like determination will do no less for you. 


* * * 


For him who has the will to make it therefore, 
the true university of these days is indeed a col- 
lection of books. “The man who reads is the man 
who leads,” as we keep saying in The Progressive 
Farmer: 


If you can’t go to college therefore, buy books. 
You probably cannot at home master Greek and 
Latin and higher mathematics, but you might re- 
solve to get and study this year the identical 
books in history, science, literature, philosophy, 
and economics which a freshman would study in 
college. Then year by year in the following three 
years you might master the books on these sub- 
jects as used by sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 

At any rate, by using the right sort of books, 
whether or not they are exactly the ones used in 
college, it is easily possible for a determined boy 
to educate himself in such a fashion as to make 
him a marked and notable man in his county and 
section. But as I have said before, such a boy 
must be boss of himself—boss of his mind as well 
as his body. 

* * 2 


This whole subject of wise reading, my boy, is 
so important that we shall go into it more fully 
in a later letter. Just now det us consider briefly 
how you can work out for yourself the three ad- 
ditional advantages which would come easily at 
college, but which must also be achieved with 
more effort by the boy who stays at home. 

Enlarged opportunities for comradeship and 
friendship I have named as the second great ad- 
vantage of college life; and to many a graduate 
this advantage has meant even more than all the 
knowledge gained from college books. Neverthe- 
less, if you will but “put yourself out,” there is no 
reason why you cannot develop, right in your own 
home neighborhood, friendships which will glomfy 
and enrich every day of your existence. 

* * +: 


It’s a pity that all of us do not think more about 
this matter of developing friendships as one of the 
chief and highest purposes of life. Who would 
not rather have it said of him at death, “He had 
more friends than anyone else in the county,” 
than to have it said, “He had more money than 
anyone else in the county”? 


Nearly all of us, I think, have a great heart- 
hunger for friendship, for deep and vital comrade- 
ship with our fellows; but in most cases, as I say, 
we do not “put ourselves out” to develop these 
friendships. That is what I am now suggesting 
that you do. Cultivate friendship. Take time for 
companionship with friends and kinsfolk. Show 
an interest in what your friends are doing, and be 
on the lookout for opportunities to do a friendly 
turn to everybody within reach. Read Matthew 
25 :31-46 and see how much of vital religion is 
wrapped up in these “friendly turns” to those in 
need. Put yourself out to talk with cheerfulness 





A FAVORITE POEM: “TO HELEN” 


N THE recent expression of preferences on the sub- 
] ject, poems of Edgar Allen Poe's appeared as nota- 

ble faverites among our readers, especially ‘The 
Raven,” “Annabel Lee,’’ “Lenore,” and “To Helen.” 
bon 2 are reprinting the last mentioned poem here- 
with:—~ 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, Wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 
—Edgar Allan Poe. 
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and interest to anyone you meet, whether you 
feel just like it or not. Make your home noted 
not for a showy or extravagant hospitality which 
comes from the pocketbook, but for a warm, gen- 
uine, and cordial hospitality which comes from the 
heart. Thomas Davidson’s saying is worth carry- 
ing always in one’s mind: 


“Cultivate ideal friendships, and gather into 
an intimate circle all your acquaintances who 
are hungering for truth and right. Remember 
that Heaven itself can be nothing but the in- 
timacy of pure and noble souls.” 


7 * * 


In my own experience, I have found it easier to 
develop friendships by working with somebody 
else in some unselfish task than in any other way. 
Let a group of friends come together to help a 
sick neighbor. Let a handful of men meet to- 
gether to help some good cause—to get a better 
school, or a school library, or a better road, or a 
better church or Sunday school. Let some men of 
high ideals come together to discuss some reform 
they wish to see adopted. In all such cases—as in 
the case of soldiers in trench or on battlefield— 
men touch hearts as they touch elbows, and the 
reserve and aloofness which so often hinder 
friendship are thrown off. 


Much the same sort of thing happens when per- 
sons play together or sing together. The working 
members of a church or lodge or choir or baseball 
team, develop friendships of incalculable value. 


And in the country especially all these oppor- 
tunities for human companionship should be cul- 
tivated. Men on the farms are not thrown to- 
gether whether they wish it or not, as in towns; 
so I again urge you to “put yourself out” to effect 
these results. 

* * * 

I have just suggested, my boy, how you may find 
in the country, as in the college, “the enrichment 
of life through play.” Now when you consider “the 
enrichment of life through contact with older men 
of high character and ideals,” don’t forget that you 
may findinspiration in the lives and characters of 
humble men as well as in those of men of wealth 
and distinction. I think now of a God-fearing 
man-loving farmer-uncle I knew in my boyhood. 
He was poor and had no education except of a 
very vital sort that he had won for himself by 
reading, but I have never known a captain of in- 
whose example would have been worth 
Let me quote again from Thomas 


dustry 
more to me. 
Davidson: 
“Do not believe that all greatness and hero- 
ism are in the past. Learn to discover new 
princes, prophets, heroes and saints among 
the people about you. Be assured they are 
there.” 
*_ * * 


Lastly, the college, as I have suggested, gives 
the boy a better understanding of his powers and 
a greater readiness to do teamwork with his fel- 
lows. Many a modest boy who supposed he had 
no talent for speaking or leadership has found 
both qualities developing under actual test in col- 
lege. 

Now what the farm boy needs is not to refuse 
similar opportunities when they come to him in 
the country: By contact with his fellows in school, 
Sunday school, debating society, boys’ club, farm- 
ers’ club, and political meeting, the farm boy can 
largely get the advantage which the college offers 
in this respect. My final plea to you therefore is 
to welcome and improve all such opportunities for 
service and growth. If the debating society needs 
a president, the Sunday school a teacher, the boys’ 
club a leader or any public meeting a chairman, 
do not put yourself forward for the position; but 
if your fellows demand your service, do not shun 
the task, however much you may at first wish to 
do so. 

Every American authority says that our great- 
est need in rural America is leadership—leader- 
ship not for selfish purposes but for purposes of 
service. By serving rour community in this spirit 
you will not only help it, but you will find in such 
an experience one of the four great opportunities 
for growth which the college offers to its stu- 
dents, but which it is now up to you to find out- 
sidé of college walls. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 


Readers 








be thou envious against the workers of in- 
iquity—Psalm 37:1. E 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again.—John 3:7. ” 


| ees not thyself because of evil doers, neither 
















DON'T SEND ONE PEN- 
NY— just send your name 
and address and we will send 
this pair of stylish shoes 
@ pair of free hose. Pay the 
postman when he delivers 
them at your door. Don't 
pay in advance. 







one pair of 
with each 
come in color to match shoes, 


DON’T SEND ONE PENNY 


—just send your name and address 
and give size and color. We will 
send the bargain shoes ond the free 
hose repel. When the postman 
brings them pay him, $4.98 only. If 
you don’t find them ell you expect, 
send them back and we will refund your money. 
Order by Number 64. P 130 
Walter Field Co. r25 0. Wells Bt., Chicago 
**The Bargain Mail Order House 


’ 4enye 
Let’s Reduce the “High Cost of 
ee ” 
Living 
We have stopped manufacturing hosiery be- 
cause we are not equipped to work silk or to 
make the fancy kind that sells at 50c a pair. 

We have on hand some 20,000 dozen good 
quality men’s cotton hose in sizes 10-10%-11, 
in colors, but mostly black and white at $1. 37 
per dozen. Also 2,000 dozen fibre, dyed silver 
gray heavy weight similar to Army hose at 

15. We also have on hand sae dozen 

lack and white Misses, sizes 8- 814-9 at $1.87 
per dozen. If ordered in lots of five dozen 
or more, buyer may deduct 2 per cent. 

Cash with order—delivered parcel post or 
express, our option. 

Our goods are packed one dozen pair to 
the box of one size and one color, and we 
cannot at these prices make up smaller as- 
sortments. 

We refer to any bank in North Carolina. 
LATHAM, MILLS, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 


ReSan Rolling & 
Bath Tub 12:32 


Heater 


ull size white enamel tub, nickeled 
-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft, 


























nese. On castors—rollitanywhere, 


ater attachment for kerosene,» 
Este draina oroush Water rheatequickly, 
waste d 
_SaeN 


to 
outlet. ioe Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


bout 
-San Indoor : 
TTY [ee oe i; — 
Plumbing” Rocaired. ; 





30 OAYS TRIAL 


High power Mantles 


tor Gasoline Lamps 
E and Lanterns 

. Madetogiveservice. Willlast 
longer and etand rougher usage 
than any other mantic known. 
Made in our own factory by spec- 
fal patented process uy from 
yours dosior reorder direct from 


Der doz 
THE = COLEMAN LAMP co. 


f The Famous ® Quiet Lite’ 
Miers 4 Deena tamts 
Wichita 


= Telede tos 


KODAKS _ 


WE DO KODAK FINISHING, DEVELO 
RINTING AND ENLARGING. 
WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND FILMB6. 
Write for our complete price list. 


LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, 
Lyric Buliding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 














WE’VE ALWAYS BEEN PRO- 
VIDED FOR 


OOD wife, what are you singing for? 
You know we've lost the hay, 

And what we'll do with horse and kye 
is more than I can say; 

While like as not, with storm and rain, 
we'll lose both the corn and wheat.” 

She looked up with a pleasant face, an 
answered low and sweet: 

“There is a Heart, there is a Hand, 
feel, but cannot see— 

We've alw ays been provided for, and we 

always be. 


we 


shall 

round with a sudden gloom. 

“Love, be at rest; 

You cut the worked soon and late, 
you did your very best. 

That was your work you'd naught at all 
to do with wind and rain, 

And no doubt but that you will reap rich 
fields of golden grain; 

For there’s a Heart, and there’s a Hand, 
we feel, but we cannot see— 
We've always been provided for, and we 

shall always be.” 


turned 
She 


He 
Said: 
grass, 


“That’s like a woman’s reasoning,—we 
must, because we must.’ 

She softly said: “I reason not, 
work and trust; 

The harvest may redeem the day—keep 
eart, whate’er betide, 

When one door’ shuts, I’ve always seen 
another open wide. 

There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we 
feel, but cannot see; 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.’ 


I only 


He kissed the calm and truthful face, 
gone was his restless pain, 

She heard him with a cheerful step go 
whistling down the lane, 

And when about her household tasks, 
full of glad content, 


Singing, to time her busy hands, as to 
and fro she went— 

“There is a Heart, there is a Hand, we 
feel, but cannot see 


We've alw: ays been provided for, and we 
shall always be.’ 


Days come and go,—’twas Christmas tide, 
and the great fire burned clear, 

The farmer said: “Dear wife, it’s been a 

good and happy year: 

fruit was gain, the surplus corn has 

bought the hay, you know.” 

She lifted then a smiling face, and said: 
“IT told you so! 

For there’s a Heart, and there’s a Hand, 
we feel, but cannot see; 
We've always been provided for, 

shall always be.” 


The 


and we 


—Exchange. 




















ORDER A HYGIENIC BED 


26-t., $10 20; 31-., $11.20; 36-D., $12. 10; 41-., 
12.50; Pair 5-1. Pillows, $1. 80; 7- tb., $2.60;. NE Ww 
FEATHERS. Best tick. e $500 cash deposited 


We hav 
in bank to GUARANTEE SATISFACTI or money 
back. Order or write for catalog today. 


HIGIENE BED CO., Dept. B. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


Rew Feather Pillows 62.15 Aad pale New Feathers, best 
ticking. Batistactio  BPILLOW 4, Write for new Catalog. 
SOUTHERN FEATHERS iLLOW C0., Desk 20 Grecosbere,N.6. 


uw“5 THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; — t 
and careful attention whi 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nee- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Save your papers and get @ binder. 


ON 






















‘door is found handy to register arti- 








Hints for the Kitchen 


TH thoughful housewife will give 

the arrangement of her kitchen 
and its furnishings careful study, as 
many steps can be saved when pre- 
paring a meal if utensils, work table, 
cupboard, etc., are conveniently lo- 
cated. 

It is not always necessary to have 
a new kitchen with cabinet, closets, 
etc., built in, but they are a help. 
Wonders can be done with old kitch- 
ens and without the expenditure of a 
great deal of money. If the floor is 
old and difficult to keep clean a new 
one is cheaper than linoleum but the 


linoleum makes it draftless, warm 
and easily cleaned. Walls and ceil- 
ings can always be cleaned and 
painted. Often the addition of an- 


other window for light or a cross- 
draft will prove beneficial. 


The work table can be a home- 
made one and if this is covered with 
zine it will prove an ideal place for 
hot dishes as well as being easy to 


clean. Some shelves and strips con- 
taining hooks should be fastened 
above this table and most of the 


utensils can be kept here in sight. 
All of the seasonings should be kept 
in jars and plainly labeled. When 
articles are used, they should be 
cleaned and put in the same place al- 
ways. 

If castors are put on the wood box, 
it will be much easier to move when 
cleaning the kitchen floor. Some 
space should be reserved in the kitch- 
en for wrapping and waxed paper, 
also some card and paper boxes as 
these are quite important. 


A card or tablet with pencils at- 
tached placed near the cupboard or 


cles needed as they give out. A 
clothes line on the rear porch is the 
ideal place for tea-towels, dish 
cloths, etc. Hooks on the porch for 
hats and jackets and a shelf for over- 





shoes and arctics help greatly to 
make the kitchen look neat. Old 
scrubbing brushes can be inverted 
and tacked on the porch steps for 
shoe cleaners. M. T. M. 
Getting Ready for Winter 
E HAVE recently built a large 
back porch to our house. This 


porch is good for any time, but more 
so for cold weather. The eaves pro- 
ject well over the porch and pro- 
tect the floor from rain and snow. 
A pump with a large shelf is located 
on this porch. While not an ideal 
water cpu, it is better than some 
have. 

We have lights in every room 
and one on the back porch also, 
which lights up all the back way, the 
lot, smokehouse, wood pile, back 
yard, etc. This is a great comfort on 
cold winter nights. No more cleaning 
and lighting of lamps, no more lights 
to be kept burning at night for the 
baby; just reach over your head and 
turn on and off the light as needed. 
With a large fireplace in the living 
room and nice light over head, we 
are prepared to read and study with 
some satisfaction this winter. 

I have just ordered a bolt of cloth 
that I will make into comforts. Last 
year when our cotton was picked 
over the last time, I got my husband 
to give it to me. He had it ginned 
and they w 
lint get torn apart. Now it is smooth 
and I have it ready to place in com- 
forts without carding the bats. I 
will also have enough for a small 
cotton bed. 


I am also getting some material 
ready for rugs. The large pieces of 
old cloth I braid. Later I will tack 
together the odds and ends of new 
cloth and make a tacked rug. I use 
a burlap not too large to tack the 
scraps on. This makes a warm and 
pretty rug. 

Of course I am filling all my jars 
with soup mixture, fruit, jellies and 
preserves that I can. 

MRS. W. 

Point Caswell, N. C. 


Can With the School Lunch in 


Mind 


T. RAWLS. 





THE preparations for winter in my 

home begin in the early summer 
when the first fruits and vegetables 
are ready for use. These are can- 
ned, preserved or dried as they get 
ripe. The mother who prepares a 
lunch for school children should keep 
this in mind, and lay by a supply for 
their lunches. 


During September I look after my 
bed linens and if new comforts or 
blankets are needed these can some- 
times be bought during summer sales 
rather cheap. Also look over the 
winter underwear and see what has 
to be replaced, so it will be ready 
when the first snow comes. 


In placing the winter rugs, cur- 
tains, etc., don’t forget to save an 
extra table for the kitchen to serve 
the meals on during cold days when 
it may be impossible to get the din- 
ing room sufficiently warm. This will 
be-not only a time and step-saver but 
will add to the pleasure of the meal. 

MRS. JOHNNIE. 

South Carolina. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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ADLER 


=i NO MONEY 
Wy «IN ADVANCE 
/0 


rgan Offer 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer— Breaking All Records—’ 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 

The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
ean never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want every family to know the elevating 
ower and the delights of sweet organ music, I 
ave originated the wonderful Adler plan of se ie 
ing organs which has made the dler’’ a house- 
hold word—more than 100, 000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the peo le. S« ~ 
todey for big, handsomely illustrated FreeOrg 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the Wor a” : 
Best Organ—winners of highest prize at Si. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Goid 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


- FREE 30 Day Tria! 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just shipit back ta 
me~—and your trial doesn’t cost you 

@ single penny. 













No Interest 

No Collectors 
Send nomone 
until you decide 
to buy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 





on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World's 

Best 






rgan at the 
lowest price ever 


01 mn DEtoes, ab- 
solutely sponging 
out all RS = 
tween”’ profits, 


Mail Coupon 
Today! 


cL 

Adler, A tag 3 

Adler Mig. C 

2004 W. Chestuut St..Leulsville, 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 

| Organ Book. 
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Send Your Name 
- No Money 


Delivery Free 
Just send your name 
and address and we will 
send this skirt to you. 































You don’t pay one pen- 
ny until the ski: 
deliv: at your door 


Ths 
rge Skirt 


with 9 rows of Sad 


The most fashion- 


tonne to get a 
.“ or $5.48. 


RAR 


ofa quality, 
storm serge. whic’ 
is stron; ur- 
able. a give an 
abundance of sat- 
isfactory wear. 
Has loose belt,be- Fj 
neath which it is £4 


Pena 


} 
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tation charges. 
is all you pay the 
brings your skirt. Colors, Navy 
Black, trimmed with Aa Silk Braid, sizes 2 to % 
waist measure, 36 to 42 length. Fit guaranteed 
—not one penny. 


SEND NO MONEY send'your name, saaress 
this skirt 


ge size and color and ~ 4 x. send 
ne poste an $6.48 only. 
Wear the skirt, if you don't ind it all you a pa 
is 


ll ref money. 
send i back and wo will refund by No. 8. 
Walter Field Co. 72s Ort, 8.292, 


**The Bargain ‘Mail O Order House’’ 



















Kill Mosquitoes 
with 


BeeBrand ; 
Insect Powder 


25%and 50% Everywhere 
MS‘ CORMICK & CO. Battimore Mo 
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27 inch material, 


46 inches bust measure. 
2874 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 2 
about 1% yard. 

yards of 44 inch material. 


44 and 46 tMmcehes bust measure. 
Skirt 2941 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 
Size 24 will require 3% yards of 32 
skirt, is about 1% yard 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





2936—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14; and 16 years. 


2954-2874—A Smart Coat Suit.—Coat 2954 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
Size 38 req@fres 4 
4, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
requires 3 yards of 36 inch material. 


2928—One Piece Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Width of skirt at lower edge is about 1% yard. 

2938-2911—A Good Business Costume.— Waist 2938 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
Size 38 will require 3 yards of 36 inch material, 


26, 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Heart of the Kitchen 


and the kitchen is the heart of the home. The health and happiness 
of the whole family depend on what they eat. Don't blame the 
cook if the food is made indigestible by poor cooking. Get her an 








Size 14 requires 4% yards of 


Skirt 
Size 24 
lower edge is 


yards of 44 inch material. 
The width of skirt at 


Size 18 will require 4'% 











Two Good Laundry Helps 


VERY simple laundry bag is 

made by taking a square of cre- 
tonne of any desired size. Hem all 
around and sew a large brass ring to 
each of the four corners. 

A clothes hamper may be easily 
and inexpensively made of a half 
barrel. Cover it with a pretty cre- 
tonne print. Lay the material in 
plaits and tack each plait in place at 
top and bottom. A wooden cover and 
2 handle can be easily devised and 
covered over with the cretonne. 

To make a very pretty and service- 
able everyday tablecloth that is eas- 
ily laundered, take four flour sacks 
from which all marks have been 
washed. Hem with small hemmer, 
and make a narrow hairpin insertion 
or crochet and whip it on to the 
edges, joining the four together. The 
result is a very pretty tablecloth. 

Try getting one and one-fourth 
yards of oil cloth to make a kitchen 
apron, making it with a bib, putting 
narrow tape for strings. One will be 
surprised at its usefulness. It also 
saves washing. WHITE CLOUD. 





Money From Flowers 


ONE of the easiest and pleasantest 
ways that I know of for a coun- 
try woman to make money is in the 
raising of flower bulbs and roots for 
sale. This plan has a great advantage 
over selling flowers, for they are 
perishable and must be 
when ready, no matter how busy you 
are. The roots and bulbs can be de- 
livered to customers any time after 
they are ripe. 

Of course you have to work up 
your trade gradually, but you have 
to do that with anything you sell. 
One satisfied customer tells another, 
and if the quality of the selling pro- 
duct is good, it will soon be no trou- 
ble to dispose of all you have. Any 
woman who has even a little ground 
can engage in this work if she has 
acctss to a small town or city,. 


Cannas have been one of my spe- 
cialties. They propagate so rapidly 
that they are quite. profitable. Of 
course, it is necessary for every one 
to select the plants that do especially 
well in her locality and soil. Here 
is one item of profit from cannas: 
Invested in two dozen-roots at 25 
cents apiece, making a total of $6. 
From these were raised 150 roots, 
which sold at 20 cents apiece, amount- 
ing to $30. 


If { were just starting in the work 
I would begin with half a dozen 
plants, and increase the stock as 
sales warranted. For my part, I love 
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28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure $ stsae ’, 4 
3) s . . ~ . . t . 
ilk’ enteral “WAGE Gt Sewat odes on and give her abilities a chance. It s even baking oven takes the chance out of cooking, 
and its many features for saving time and labor eliminate kitchen drudgery.- Notice 
the 10-gallon copper reservoir adjoining fire-box, the handy warming cabinets, and the 
clean, roomy warming closet with pipe behind it; also the asbestos lined oven with triple 
bottom and walls which retain heat and insure even baking. 
: ‘The Princess is easily the leading range on the market—tested by 25 years of constant 
flowers so much and find it such a service. 


Pp 


really am repaid with their beauty, 
aside from 
However, when you can have both, I 
think it is decidedly worth while to 
attempt it. 








leasure to work among them that I There are Allen Princess dealers everywhere. 


for our illustrated catalogue. 


ALLEN. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Consult one of them, or write direct 


| 
any monetary reward. | 























ELLEN JOHNSTON. 
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Don’t Send a Cent 


You will say that this is absolutely the biggest shoe bargain you ever heard 
of. So sure are we of this that we will send you these wonderfully comfort- 
able and good wearing shoes without a single cent in advance. Just send the 
coupon stating style, size and width wanted. Your shoes will be sent by return 
prepaid mail. Try them on. Examine them. Compare them with higher priced 
models. Then decide if you wish to keep them at our bargain price. You 
take no risk. If you don’t agree that this is the most remarkable shoe offer 
ever made, return the shoes at our expense, Isn’t that fair? Not a single 
cent of expense to you. 


Men’s Durable Work Shoe 


Made in dark brown only, of selected materials, on the U. S. Army Munson last 
adopted by the Government because it proved so comfortable for our boys 
over there. Only a solid leather is used. Made to give comfort. Needs no 
breaking in. We have named the shoe our Roomy Toe last—because it is so 
comfortable. Made of solid leather which is specially treated so as 
to stand all kinds of hard wear. Blucher styles. Dust proof, Bellows 
tongue. Solid oak leather soles which are sure to wear well. Reinforced 
shank, broad heel. Sizes 6 to 12. Widths, Medium, Wide and Extra 
Wide. Pay $3.85 on arrival. Order by style number. But you 
must use the coupon now. 






















Not a 
Single 


Cent No. C3297 








in 85 
\ S We Pay 
“aa Advance Nica 


Send Coupon 

®ign and send coupon at once. Don’t send a cent 
With it. In a few days you will receive the shoes, 
If you are not entirely pleased with them don't 
keep them. We will cheerfully refund your money. 
Every cent of it, including return postage. Be sure 
to state size and width. Send now before the cou- 
pon gets away from you and you miss this wonder- 
ful bargain, 


MEN’S LATEST MODEL DRESS SHOE 


While our stock lasts we will ship this wonderfully stylish model at our introduc- 
tory bargain price. Only one pair a a customer. Made of genuine leather, gun- 
metal, blucher style, on our newest Fifth Avenue last. Combines comfort, style 
and quality. Sure to give excellent wear. Has genuine solid oak leather soles 
and is reinforced throughout. Sizes 5 to 11. Widths, Medium, Wide and 
+ extra Wide. Pay $4.35 on arrival. Send today or you may be too late for 
the supply at this price is limited. Order by style and number. Use cou- 
pon now. Pay on arrival. If not satisfied on arrival send them back 
and your money will be refunded at once. 


Tear Off Coupon Now 







Remember don’t send a single cent in ad- 
vance. We won't let you take a bit of risk. 
We take it all. Send the coupon at once and 


A enjoy real foot comfort at our bargain price, 
q 


FIFTH AVE. BARGAIN HOUSE 
Dept. C103, New York, N. Y. 





No. C3207 


35 Send the shoes advertised at $....... © Mescccecs 
$4 tag, Rs vrs Width...... I WILL PAY FOR SHOES 
ee / 7 2 P _ r 
“Leiyy ON ARRIVAL. If I am not satisfied, I will re- 
Smite turn them and you will refund my money, in- 
We Pay 
Postage 






Dont Forget 
Size and 
Width 


Address 


Fifth Ave. Bargain House 


Dept. C103, New York, N. Y, 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| cluding postage, immediately. 
| 
| 
| 
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Best Varieties of Roses for the 
South 


should 


(24) 


VERY home have its rose 

garden, but if there is not enough 
space available for a garden there 
should at least be a bed in some cor- 
ner to the side or the rear of the 
house. However, a flower garden 
should not be made out of the front 
yard. A bed of roses is out of place 
in the front yard, because the yard 
is supposed to be for grass, trees and 
shrubbery and not for the growing of 


cut flowers. 


The soil for roses should be quite 
rich and well pulverized because to 
produce the best flowers it is just 
as necessary to have good rich soil 
as it is to produce the best of any 
crop. 


In setting the plants, they should 
be set a little deeper than they were 
in the nursery row, and in fact they 
should be set so deep that the main 
stem is not visible. 


When the plants are set out, they 
should be cut back to within four to 


six or eight inches of the ground 


Some folks like roses of one color 
better than another, and the follow- 
ing varieties will be found desirable 
for almost all conditions in the 
South. 

WHITE ROSES 

White Maman Cochet—This is a vigorous 
grower, blooms slightly pinkish in color, and 
is classed as one of the excellent white roses 
for bedding purposes. 

White Killarney—A good all round variety, 
and considered one of the most beautifully 
shaped of the white roses. 

Snow Queen—A very 
grower. Plants grow 
and are especially adapted 
ditions. 


strong and vigorous 
comparatively upright 
to Southern con- 


Bride—A creamy white in color and flowers 
large. This is one of the leading varieties 
of white roses. 


PINK ROSES 


Pink Maman Cochet—This is a variety that 
grows quite rapidly, produces large flowers 
and is very fragrant. 

Pink Killarney—An upright growing bush 
with foliage that is especially green, as its 
Irish name would indicate. 

Paul Neyron—Produces quite large blooms 

a bright pink color and is one of the 
leading varieties of pink roses. 

Madame Lambard—One of the freest bloom- 
ers of the pink roses. Pure pink in color 
and a vigorous grower. 


RED ROSES 


Baby Rambler—A dwarf bush, everbloomer, 


blooming almost continuously from May to 
November. 
Etoile De France—One of the choicest and 


most popular roses known. It is quite hardy 


and vigorous. No rose garden or rose bed 
is complete without this variety. 
General Jacqueminot—Produces very large 


blooms of a rich scarlet color. 


Helen Gould—Produces beautiful flowers of 
a rosy crimson color. It is a free blooming 


variety and the flowers are quite large. 

Meteor—A dark red variety, quite hardy 
and everblooming. 

Rhea Reid—Produces flowers of a scarlet 
crimson color, and is excellent for outdoor 
planting. The flowers are large and the 
plant is more or less disease resistant, and 


best of the red roses. 


YELLOW ROSES 
Yellow Maman Cochet—Produces a sulphur 
yellow colored flower when it first opens, but 
which gradually changes to a rose color as it 
becomes older. While this is a good variety 
it is not as good as the white and pink 
Maman Cochet. 


Etoile De Lyon—Probably the best yellow 
The blooms are large and gol- 


is one of the 


rose grown. 
den yellow, and the plant is a very free. 
bloomer. 

Sunburst—Produces long and large buds. 


The flowers are coppery-orange in color and 
the blooms hold up well. 
Blumenschmidt—An excellent grower and 


one of the leaders for cut flowers grown in 
the open. 
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Dance Music on the Gulbransen 
Assures a Successful Party 


* But the Gulbransen is not only easy to 
pedal. It is easy to play we//, expressively, 
sympathetically, brilliantly — as suits the 
It gives you a new idea of 


J 


OU will need to do some entertain- 
Everybody 
Consider the help you 
will get from a Gulbransen Player-Piano. 

You can always depend upon the Gul- 


bransen for good dance music—the latest 
It offers a 


ing this fall and winter. 
wants to dance. 


jazz songs, the old favorites. 
larger repertoire than any orchestra. 


__ Its full piano tone is ample and inspir- 
‘ing. It makes you independent of hired 
talent, saves you money, keeps your par- 


ties delightfully informal. 


And everybody can play the Gulbransen 
with all the zip and swing you could ask. 
It is quite the thing to take a turn at it while 
resting from dancing. The Gulbransen 


is so Easy to Play it will not tire you. 


In fact, a tiny baby once crept up to the 
Gulbransen and, so gently do the pedals 
operate, the baby played it just as shown 
That is where 


in the picture at the right. 
we got the idea for our trade mark. 
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occasion. 
player-pianos. 


Gulbransen. 


newspaper advertising. 
his address. 


sen. You ought to know them. 


Hindustan 
How You Gonna Keep ‘Em 
Down on the Farm 


Beautiful Obie Jerry 

And That Ain” All Ob, Helen 

Marry I'm Forever Blowing Bubbies 
Garden of My Dreams Tulip Time—Follies 1919 
Mickey Turkestan 

The Vamp Everybody Calls Me Honey 
Me-ow Tishomingo Bound 


Mandy 
Southern Nights 


Oui, Oul, Marie 
I'm a Jazz Baby 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


yer- 


Go to the Gulbransen dealer and try a 
You will find him by the 
Baby at the Pedals in his window and 
Or write us for 


Try some of these popular dance songs. 
The Gulbransen dealer has them. They 
sound particularly well on the Gulbran- 


I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 
Till We Meet Again 
Minnie, Shimmie for Me 


© 1919, G.-D. Co, 


Nationally Priced 


Three models, all playable by 
hand or by roll, sold at the same 
prices to everybody, everywhere in 
the U. S., freight and war tax paid. 
Prices branded in the back of each 
instrument at the factory. 


White House Model $675 
Country Seat Model 585 


Suburban Model 495 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Co. 
819 N. Sawyer Ave. CHICAGO 


Gulbransen Trade Mark 


( ULB RANSEN 


Piano 


| quickly as do black ones. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CLIMBING EVERBLOOMING ROSES 

Climbing American Beauty—Free bloomer, 
pinkish crimson in color. 

Climbing Killarney—Pink blooms, long buds, 
and large petals, 

Climbing Meteor—One of the best of the 
climbing everblooming roses. It is a very 
rapid grower and crimson in color. . 

Climbing White Maman Cochet—Blooms 
freely and a rapid grower. 

Marechal Neil—Golden yellow. This is prob- 
ably the most ‘popular of all for the 
South, and justly a most 
excellent rose. 

Mrs. Robert Peary—White in color, hardy 
throughout the South and a vigorous grower. 


RAMBLER ROSES 


roses 
because it is 


so, 


Climbing Baby Rambler—Like the Baby 
Rambler except it climbs and is a strong 
grower. 

Dorothy Perkins—Pink in color, strong 


grower and a free bloomer. 


_ Excelsa—Crimson blooms, rich colored fol- 
iage and almost evergreen. This is one of 
the best climbers and takes the place of the 
old Crimson Rambler. 


Wichuriana—This variety grows well in 
almost any soil and under adverse condi- 
tions, although of course it will do its best 
in good soil and under good conditions. The 
flowers are white and the foliage evergreen 
in the middle and lower South. 

By selecting one or more of the 
different varieties and colors as out- 
lined above, one can very easily have 
a collection of roses that will prove 
highly satisfactory. Certainly every 
home should have some of these and 
wherever possible one or more varie- 
ties of each different class and color. 

L. A. NIVEN. 


IDEAS ON GOOD DRESS 


Selections From Letters 














CHOOL dress for little girls should 

be of light wash material if one is 
speaking ideally rather than practi- 
cally. In practice the dark serge or 
cheviot frock is best. The school 
frock that is nearest the ideal is the 
dark serge dress with an open front 
at the neck to wear with removable 
wash collars and chemisettes. This 
last has a peasant collar and may 
come down the front just a little way 
or to the waist line. 


The little girl’s school frock should 
always be worn with bloomers in- 
stead of petticoats. These should be 
made of light weight wash material 
the same color as the dress. Galatea 
is good for these. They should be 
set on a yoke so as to avoid the cum- 
bersome fullness of a bloomer gath- 
ered at the waist. 


As to shoes, tan ones are easier to 
keep in condition and do not show 
the effects of dust and shabbiness as 
Laced ones 
are better than button ones and the 
mother who does not insist on each 
child lacing her own shoes and keep- 
ing them pulled up neatly fails to de- 
velop something worth while in her 
child. 


White stockings are best in the 
long run. They must be changed ev- 
ery day but what a woman loses in 
extra washing she gains in darning. 

School hats should be plain and 
becoming. Black or navy blue hair 
ribbons are best because they do not 
show the soil easily. Wash ribbons 
pay. and it is best to get them long 
that a little may be cut off at the end 
now and then to make the wear come 
in another place. 


School gloves \should be given real 
care, a thing rarely done. They are 
best of knitted, rather light weight 
wool, too large to fit well and of 
white or grey. These should be given 
frequent washing. If they are handed 
to the child clean and with pride she 
will not lose them easily—A Mother. 

x *k * 

“My girls are like other country 
girls I suppose and they are filled 
with the idea of owning real evening 
and wearing them. Town 
boys sometimes ask them to go in to 
town to have supper with them at a 
restaurant and go to some show af- 
ter. Is evening dress, with low neck 
and short sleeves the correct thing?” 


dresses 


No. No extreme low neck and short 
sleeve dress is advisable for wear to 
an informal dinner in a restaurant 
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and to the theatre afterward espe- 
cially as that theatre is likely to be 
the movies. A semi-low neck dress is 
in better taste, keeping the more 
elaborate gown for functions when 
they are surrounded by their own in- 
timate friends. 

I think it would be very much nicer 
if you or an older sister or friend 
would go with your daughter when 
she goes to town at night. 

ss = 

“I am a widow about to be married 
again. We are to havea church wed- 
ding. Should I wear white? If not, 
what should I wear?” 

Manners and social usage has this 


to say:. A widow should never be 
accompanied by bridesmaids, nor 
wear a veil and orange blossoms. At 


church she should wear a colored silk 
or cloth dress and a hat or bonnet. 
She should be attended by her father, 
brother or some near friend. 


It is proper for her to remove her 
first wedding ring, as the sight of it 
cannot but be painful to the bride- 
groom. 

If married at home the bride may 
wear a light silk and be hatless but 
she should not indulge in any of the 
signs of first bridal. 

A traveling dress of some dark and 
becoming color and a very good and 
becoming hat of moderate size would 
look well. If the marriage could be 
at home there are many lovely colors 
that can be worn as well soft 
materials. Gray, old rose, amethyst 
or deep old gold in crepe meteor, 
marquisette or other soft falling 
material is pretty and good form. 

‘ x ok 

If one fries to make buttonholes 
on thick material and does not do it 
well it shows the amateur as do few 
other things. If one cannot make 
them well, and they are hard to do, 
it is better for her to bind them. A 
narrow binding of braid is easiest to 
put on if any is used on the garment 
but any silk or velvet will do if it is 
the same color as the material. Cut 
the strips for the binding an inch 
wide on the true bias of the material. 
Sew it first on the outer edge of the 
right side, pointing or squaring the 
material in turning the corners; then 
draw it over the edges of the button- 
hole to the under side, turn under 
the raw edge and hem neatly.—Mrs. 
G. MacBurney. 

* 


as 


+ 

My daughter got a big ice-cream 
stain on the front of her silk dress 
and I thought some one might be in- 
terested in knowing how I got it out. 
I sponged it carefully with clear 
warm water to remove the sugar then 
dampened a soft cloth with some 
ether which I bought at the drug 
store. It is more delicate than gaso- 
line and does not leave the same 
stain with average use. Just enough 
ether should be used to dampen but 
not wet. I had a soft pad of absorb- 
ent cotton under the spot and when 
it was pressed one could not find the 
spot. 

If you will cover your sewing table 
with white oilcloth and will stretch 
it smooth with thumb tacks you will 
have no trouble in keeping it free 
of dust; and the white surface is a 


real help when cutting dark colored 


cloth—Mrs. More. 
x * Ok 
I have a good idea about keeping 
skirts from sagging when the seams 
are bias. I sew them on the machine 
without tape or straight of the mate- 
rial. 





Then I stretch the seam as 
much as I can by pulling gently and 
firmly. This breaks the thread in! 


many places so I stitch it again. Then 
I put the skirt on the dress form, and 
attach small to each bias 
seam and let it hang for a few days. 
The hem can then be put in and it 


weights 


will usually stay straight through 
many washings.—Mrs. Lawrence. 
2 
I had some white chiffon that I 
thought was no good. One day I 


thought I would try washing it and it 


turned out beautifully. I might say 
that 1 saw the directions in this pa- 


per years ago. I made some warm 
suds—not hot for I know that that 
yellows white silk—added a _ pinch 


of borax to soften the water and let 
the chiffon soak in this for fifteen 
minutes. Then I squeezed it and pat- 
ted it gently between my hands until 
quite clean. I carefully avoided wring- 
ing or twisting it. I rinsed it thor- 
oughly in two or three waters and 
put a very little bluing in the last wa- 
ter. I laid the chiffon out smoothly 
on a towel and pressed with an iron 
that was only moderately warm. A 
hot iron would turn it yellow, too.— 
interested Reader. 
“a 

She dresses in style and, Lo! the 
style has changed and she has to start 
again. The best way is to strike a 
happy medium by having a well fit- 
ting coat suit and neat hat for town 
or Sunday wear. Also two or three 
waists of tub silk or other thin goods 
and trimming that will last as long as 
the material. Tatting and crochet 
that you make yourself are splendid 
trimming. 

For house dresses or to go to the 
neighbors’ I have had nothing but 
gingham for years. It wears well and 


if it is shrunk and the colors set be- 
fore making it is a nice dress. 

No remarks made about a 
person’s dress if it is clean and neat; 
the remarks are usually about those 
who are first to use a new or follow 
an unusual style of dress. 

MRS, LEE McMURTRY. 

Batesville, Ark. 
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CATSUPS 











GRAPE CATSUP 


Wash tart grapes, remove the stems and 

put the fruit into a kettle, with just 
enough water to prevent scorching. Stir of- 
ten with a wooden spoon and cook until ten- 
der. Rub, a little at a time, through a co- 
lander. Reject the seeds and skins, and 
measure the pulp. To 3 pints of this add 1 
pound of brown sugar, 1 cup of white vine- 
gar,1 heaping teaspoon each of ground cinna- 
mon, allspice, mace, salt and white pepper, 
and % teaspoon of ground cloves. Boil long 
and steadily until the catsup is reduced to 
less than half the orginal quantity, and very 
thick. When cold, bottle, cork tightly and 
cover the corks with sealing wax. 


CURRANT CATSUP 


To 4 pounds of stemmed currants add 2 
pounds sugar, crush all together, and boil 
slowly until quite thick. Add % teaspoon 
of salt, % pint of vinegar, 1 teaspoon each of 


powdered allspice, mace and cinnamon. Boil 
up and bottle at once. 
MUSHROOM CATSUP 

Break into quarters firm, fresh mush- 
rooms. Put a layer of the broken mush- 
rooms into an earthen vessel and ‘sprinkle 
with salt; then put in more mushrooms 
and more salt until all are used. Cover the 








(25) 1505 
vessel and set it on the cellar floor for 
three days, stirring the contents with a 
wooden ‘spoon three times a day. At the 
end oi this time, warm the mushrooms, 
mash them to a pulp, and strain through 
coarse netting, squeezing out all the juice. 


Boil this for 10 minutes and measure.’ To 1 
pint of liquor allow 1 generous teaspoon of 
whole peppers and allspice, a blade of mace, 
2 slices of onion, a bay leaf and a dash of 
paprika. Put liquor and spices over the 
fire, and boil until thick. Strain, cool and 
fill bottles with catsup. Seal tightly. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Slice peck of unpeeled tomatoes with 6 
white onions and boil together until so soft 
they can be rubbed through a colander. Now 
strain through a sieve and return to the fire 
with three bay leaves, 1 tablespoon each 
of powdered mace, pepper, cloves, sugar, 
salt, % teaspoon of paprika, and tablespoon 
of celery seed—this last tied up in a small 
cheesecloth bag. Boil for nearly 6 hours, 
stirring frequently. Remove the bag of cel+ 
ery seed, and ‘pour in 1 pint of vinegar. 
Bring again to a boil, and remove from the 


fire. When cold bottle and seal. 
WALNUT CATSUP 
Select walnuts but half-grown and into 


which a needle enters easily. prick each 
clear through three times, pack in layers, ° 
strewing a handful of salt between the lay- 
ers. Pour in cold water until the walnuts 
are covered, lay a heavy inverted saucer 
upon them to hold the walnuts under the 
brine, and keep them in it two weeks. Ev- 
ery day churn them with a wooden mallet 
to bruise and crack them into small bits. 
At the end of the fortnight turn off the 
brine, beat the nuts fine; cover them with 
boiling vinegar and add the reserved brine. 
Measure liquid and crushed nuts, and allow 
for each quart 1 teaspoon each of ground 
cloves and mace, and 1 tablespoon each of 
onion juice and horseradish, 2 tablespoons 
each of ground ginger and black pepper, 
Boil steadily for 2 hours, run through a 
sieve, cool, bottle and seal. 
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Order 


Soap Making 
Scrubbing 


Sterilizing Garbage Pails 
Outhouse Sanitation 
Cleaning Silverware 
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Red Devil Lyeisa wonderful help incleaning. 
A tablespoonful of Red Devil Lye, added to 
a pail of warm water for scrubbing will 
cleanse floors quickly and most thoroughly. 


Use Red Devil Lye in cleaning windows, 
floors, sinks, toilets, porcelain and in wash- 
ing clothes. It is indispensible to household 
health and sanitation—saves your time and 
strength —does things quickly. 


Red Devil Lye 


from your grocer today 


Red Devil Lye is powdered and dissolves 
instantly in warm or cold water. Packed in 
handy sifter top cans—easy to use—retains 
full strength. Follow directions’ on can. 


You Need Red Devil Lye for 


Cleaning Drain Pipes 
Cleaning Graniteware 
Peeling Peaches 
Washing Clothes 


Write for Free booklet, giving scores of uses. 


Wm. Schield Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Soap is high—start saving grease now to make your own. 






































ED ON CONCRETE instead of in the 
mud. Put the muddy feed lot back 
into history by building a concrete 

feeding floor on which the hogs will get 
all the valuable corn and convert it into 
more valuable pork. More pork from 
the same amount of corn pays for 
the floor. 


It’s easy to build a concrete 
feeding floor . 


Our booklet No. 58 will tell you how. 


Write for your free copy— 
Do it now. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
OFFICES AT 
Att. ANTA DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
DALLAS HELENA MINNEAPOLIS 
oy INDIANAPOLIS pice Yo 


ORK 
ES MOINES KANSAS CITY ARKERSBURG Ww 
LOS ANGELES PILiSBURGH 


Concrete for Permanence — 


SALT LAKE CITY 
SEATTLE 

ST. LOUIS 
ASHINGTON 





































DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


LABOR AND STATISTICS 


FRANKFORT. Ky. 


MAT ®, COHEN 
COMMISSIONER 


August 
13 


The! Progressive Farmer, 1919 


Gentlemen :- 


Advices reched me to the effect that your 
most progressive paper will soon begin publishing a 
series from Huckleberry Finn, and while it has been 
many yeare since I resd Evek Finn, I well remember 
the glee, joy and laughter which swayed my soul in 
the reading of that story. 


It is not only, in @ measure,a true to life 
narration, but it should brighten the pages between 
facts and figures to such,an extent as\to make it most 
enjoyable. Therefore, congratulate you most deeply 
for this progressive step. 


My experience with most farm journals is that 
they adhere too closely to statistics and some times matter 
too deep for many of its readers, and the publication 
of Huck Finn I am most assured will bring forth e storm 
of applause and world wide concvrrence in your thought- 
fulness in placing this wonderful story before theme 


Looking forward with much pleasure in 


reading the story in the columns of your valuable journal, 
I beg to subscribe, 


Yours very truly, 







Commissioner of Agriculture. 





MSC/P 











~ When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 









The North Carolina Tax-exemption 
Plan for Home Ownership 


N: H. R.: The following is the lan- 
guage of the Amendment to the 
Constitution of North Carolina adopt- 
ed last November exempting from 
taxation certain notes and mort- 
gages given for the purchase of a 
home: 


“Provided, Notes, mortgages, and 
all other evidence of indebtedness 
given in good faith for the purchase 
price of a home, when said purchase 
price does not exceed $3,000, and said 
notes, mortgages, and other evidence 
of indebtedness shall be made to run 
for not less than five nor more than 
twenty years, shall be exempt from 
taxation of every kind: Provided, that 
the interest carried by such notes and 
mortgages shall not exceed 5% per 
cent.” 

The object of this amendment was 


to provide a greater amount of money 
for the purchase of small homes, the 


benefits of the exemption being 
shared by the borrower and the 
lender. The borrower must get an 


advantage of at least % per cent in 
the matter of interest; and the lender 
will still be benefited by taxation ex- 
emption which is divided. 





VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 











BIG orchard deal has been put 

through at Staunton, the Bellevue 
apple orchard of 107 acres, 5,000 
trees, near Fisherville, having been 
sold to W. S. Hiett, Sam Haines, J. H. 
and D. F. Yost, and T. Y. Kinzel for 
$76,000. The property was owned by 
a corporation of three New Yorkers 
and two local men. The heavy crop 
is to be put on the market at once. 

* * * 


Mrs. J. F. Wallace and L. L. Davis 
gave a short course in care of poultry 
and agriculture at the Y. M. C. A. 
playground, Lynchburg, recently to 
boys and girls. The attendance was 
good and interest well maintained 
through the three-days’ course. 

a 2 


The Mitchells Pig Club gave a 
moonlight picnic at Somerville, near 
Culpeper, under the lead of County 
Agent C. A. Montgomery, and it prov- 
ed highly successful in every way. 
Gladstone Butler is President of the 
club. The union picnic of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation was held at Cedar Grove, near 
Culpeper, where, after the usual “big 
dinner,” addresses were made by 
County Agent Montgomery, Major 
Gibson and others, and games were 
indulged in. County Agent Campfield 
is holding a two-day course in apple- 
packing at Harrisonburg for the ben- 
efit of local apple growers. How a 
barrel should be coopered, headed and 
marked; how apples are graded; how 
to face, fill, ringtail and press a barrel 
of apples, are among the subjects 
demonstrated. 

** * 

Fauquier and Prince William club 
girls were called to Nokesville by 
Misses Mary Ambler and Lillian Gil- 
bert to take lessons in first and sec- 
ond-year club work; 30 attended at 
the Hebron Seminary. Over a hun- 
dred visitors were served with meals 
by the girls, who also canned vege- 
tables and fruits in glass and tin, pre- 
pared fair exhibits, learning points in 
judging, etc. 

* * & 

Eastern Shore farmers have done 
well with Irish potatoes through the 
activities of the produce exchange 
which handles 90 per cent of the po- 
tato crop; 6,600 cars have been ship- 
ped and about $8,000,000 received by 
the growers. Prices have ranged all 
the way from $4.50 to $10 a barrel. 
The crop has been both large and 
high-priced. 

* * * 

Thirty-nine Virginia counties sent 

167 club boys and girls to the Poly- 
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technic Institute at Blacksburg re- 


cently for a week. Each morning, 
after gymnastic exercises, topical 
questions were taken up, such as 


feeds and feeding, corn production, 


poultry judging, soils, lime, fertiliz- 
ers, machinery, fairs, home nursing, 
personal hygiene, milk and butter, 
accounts and records, table manners, 
etc. Recreation and community sings 
were featured. State officers were 
elected as follows: Russell Bailey, 
Buckingham, State President; Clar- 
ence Abernathy, Dinwiddie, Vice- 
President; Miss Talley, Mecklenburg, 
Secretary-treasurer. The Virginia 
Bankers’ Association aided mate- 


rially in making this a most success- 
ful week. 
* * * 

Fully 30 per cent of the apple crop 
of Virginia has been sold at an av- 
erage price of $7 a barrel for pippins 
and winesaps, and imperials at an 
average of $6.50. A few sales have 
been made as high as $8.50 and $9. 

* * * 


Virginia farmers are awakening to 
the advantages of the Federal farm 
loans, nearly every county having its 
farm loan association. The time for 
perfecting a loan has been reduced 
to 20 to 30 days. The 4% per cent 
non-taxable bonds can readily be 
secured now by those interested. 

*“* * 

Virginia lost the sweepstakes prize 
at the Apple Shippers’ Convention at 
Milwaukee, it having been taken by 
New York. In group three, Virginia 
won second and third places, being 
led by Pennsylvania. Virginia won first 
and second on Albemarle pippins, figst 
and second on winesaps and Stay- 
man winesaps and second on York 
imperials. The individual prize win- 
ners are: Wm. Gentry, Crozet; Rose 
Cliff Orchard, Waynesboro; Mount 
Brook Orchard, Salem; W. A. Mc- 
Comb, Staunton; B. C. Moomaw, Jr., 
Barber; P. S. Purcell, Greenwood; H. 
F. Byrd, Winchester; and Boyd Bros., 
Roanoke. Thirty-four Virginians con- 
tributed 300 plates. 

’ « 

The boys’ and girls’ clubs of Hen- 
rico have had a basket picnic at 
Curle’s Neck Farm, on the James 
River under the lead of W. L. Kirby, 
county agent. The day was spent 
profitably in visiting the various ac- 
tivities of the Farm and in listening 
to good talks by Chas. Burr, of Blacks- 
burg, ex-Superintendent Stearns, now 
connected with the Camp Commun- 
ity Service and others. 

* *- * 

The Federal Bureau of Markets is 
conducting, through M. S. Wiggins, a 
special field station at Winchester 
this year, and daily reports are being 
distributed as to sales and prices: 
Mr. Fooshe, of the State Division of 
Markets, says that in the making of 
crop estimates comparing 1919 with 
1918 is not at all reliable, as returns 
this year are from different growers 


altogether. 
* * ok 


Spring Creek Codperative Store 
Corporation, near Harrisonburg, has 
just concluded a most successful 
year, and called over 500 farmers to- 
gether to hear its reports and enjoy 
a picnic dinner together. J. W. Hess, 
the codperative store manager, pre- 
sided, and told of the inception of 
the movement, its growth and bene- 
fits. This was the first organization 
of its kind in Virginia, and spoke 
volumes as to the possibilities of co- 
Operative work. County Agent Camp- 
field gave a history of the codperative 
store movement from its inaugura- 
tion on a small scale at Rochdale, 


England. This Spring Creek move- 
ment is worthy of emulation by 
farmers generally, and doubtless 
from this annual gathering much 


good will result in the extension of 
coéperative benefits throughout the 
state. W. 





The first of each month read ‘Massey's Garden 
aan to seo what you should do in the garden 
month, 
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O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive lana 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on W days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduo 
tory price offer now, 

Les mre. CO. 


MERCU 
980 28th St., Centerville, lowa. 





To get present low 
prices order Coele- 
brated FOX BRAND 
The toughest known 
stick in rolls—no 
tar, no pulp—priced low because sold direct. 
A-1 grade, 1 piece rolls 108 square fee 
with cement and nails. Any one can lay it. 
Fully guaranteed. Prices: l-ply, $1.34; 
2-ply, $1.73; 8-ply. $2.10. Order from this 

vertisement. Write for free samples. 
Slate Surfaced Shingles are getting more 
popular every day for residence roofs. Write 
fer prices 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. .fasscrrt 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in 


LOW PRIC 


Rubber Roofing now. 
weather resister; won't 











KODAK FINISHING 
Mail yeur films to us for correct fin . We 
make a epecialty of high-clase developing and 
printiog— orkm 






Rolls eervics of expert w «. 
Developed 


Free 
carey @ full line of Bastman Kodaks 
we ae end Films. 


FARMER & CANNON, 


Jowelere an@ Kodakers, 
818 NM. 20th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














Holland Kerosene Engines 
Easy to operate Little 
trouble. Economical, effi- 
cient, Vrit 





6 
Williams Mill Mfg. Co. 
Texarkana, U. 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
r 
ion. RBoklet 24 free. 


of Arkansas 
7. 
The Threshing Problem 
soy beans 
rye and barley. <A_ perfect com- 
years.’’—W. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every de- 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO.. 


37 E. Broad > ty 
Sol Threshes eowpeas and 
ed 
V bination machine, Nothing like it. 
mand.’"—H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Bta- 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 











5,000 ROLLS HIGH-GRADE RUB- 
BER ROOFING MILL ENDS 


Prices: 1-Ply, $1.34; 2-Ply, $1.58; 3-Ply, $198. 
Act Quick if You Want a Bargain 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO, 
1426 East Main Srteet, Richmond, Va. 
Building Material of Every Description 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3.25 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 














WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Richmond, Va. 








Best For The Farin 


Edwards Kerosene Motor 
1% to 6h. p. Many advantages. Patented. 
Comparatively low price. Write 
Williams Mill 
Mfg. Co. of Ark, 
37 E. Broad St. 
Texarkana, U.S.A. 




















<=3P AIN T 


4 anteed Paint, Will not peel nor 
4 blister, For home, rec., wall, floor, 
i4 barn, vehicles, autercbiles, etc. 
Write for color card and catalog of 
the ‘South's Mail Order House.” 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond,Va. 


CORN HARVESTER One man, one horse, one row, 
f self-gathering; equal to a corn binder; sold 
direct to farmers for 23 years. Only $25, with fodder 
binder, shipped by express to any state. Free Catalog 
showing pictures of Harvester. 
CORN HARVESTER Co., 





SALINA, KANSAS. 





-— SOY BEAN HARVESTERS — 
Of different makes. 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Geo. E. Pritchard, Elizabeth City, N.C. 





High-grade, ready-mixed, guar- | 


Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


HE slogan, “Say It With Flowers”, 

adopted by the florists of America, 
is a most beautiful one. As has re- 
cently been said by one of the biggest 
and best florists in the South, “What- 
ever sentiment you may wish to ex- 
press to your friends, flowers offer 
one of the most pleasing and inex- 
pensive modes of expression.” Take 
this as a tip and when you wish to re- 
member a friend in a kind and sym- 
pathetic way, “say it with flowers.” 

* * * 





Have you a good pair of pruning 
shears, a2 good pruning saw, a good 
pruning knife, and a good spray 
|}pump? If not, and if you have a half 
dozen or so fruit trees, get these 
right now. 





*_ * * 


Does it pay to prune apple trees? 
Most assuredly it does. A test car- 
ried out by the extension service 
folks of Ohio showed that 10 pruned 
| rows of apple trees produced 800 bar- 
rels, where 29 adjoining rows that 
were not pruned and were exactly 
the same kind and given the same 
attention as the other fruit trees 
|}other than the pruning, produced 
only 1200 barrels. Take a tip from 
this and don’t let those apple trees 
or other fruit trees grow too much 
wood, 


* * * 


Another benefit to be derived from 
pruning other than producing better 
fruit is that a pruned tree is very 
|much less trouble to spray properly 
than one that is unpruned. The tree 
can be gotten to better, takes less 
of the spray mixture, and is less 
troublesome all round to give the 
proper spraying than unpruned trees. 





* * * . 


Get the spray pump ready. Go 
right after the San Jose scale as soon 
as the trees reach the dormant sea- 
son, This will be in most sections 
of the South .in early November. 
Where fruit trees are badly infested 
with scale they should be sprayed 
twice during the winter; once early 
in the fall, or as soon as the trees 
become dormant, and again in late 
| winter, 





* * * 


Every person who has even a small 
garden, and this should mean every 
one on the farm, should keep on hand 
a supply of arsenate of lead or Paris 
green for biting insects like potato 
bugs, the cabbage worm, etc., and 
Black Leaf 40 for sucking insects, 
such as plant lice. Late cucumbers 
and radishes are often attacked by 
these plant lice, and a little dusting 
of this Black Leaf 40 will control 
them. Certainly, every person should 
keep on hand a small supply of these 
different kinds of poisons. 

* * * 


Order some sweet peas and plant 
them during October, possibly be- 
tween the 10th and 15th. Sow them 
just as you would garden peas or 
English peas, putting them in rich 
soil, and giving a few cultivations be- 
tween the téme they come up and real 
cold weather sets in. They wiil go 
through the winter in the middle and 
lower part of the South nine times 
{out of ten without any protection 
| whatsoever. In the upper part of the 
South, and even the upper part of 
the Middle South, slight protection 
may be necessary sometimes, but this 
can be given by covering with leaves, 
straw, hay or something of that kind. 
By planting in the fall of the year 
the blooms can be had from four to 
eight weeks earlier than if planted 
in the spring, and usually the fall- 
sowed ones produce very much larger 
blooms and blooms with longer stems 
than do those planted in the spring. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
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HIGH_TENSION 


MAGNETO 


Fairbanks-Morse ‘*‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension MagnetoIgnition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Increase your separator’s Productos capacity by addin 
the everlasting dependability of a properly design 
Bosch Magneto Equipt Gas Engine. 


The famous Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z” engines are now equipt 
with the Bosch High Tension Magneto, Fairbanks-Morse 
Engineers decided on Bosch—America’s Supreme Igni- 
tion System—only after the most searching and rigorous 
comparative tests. 


They found that Model “Z” in all sizes from 1 1-2 to 20 
horse-power developed greater power, was more depend- 
able and lasted longer without overhauling and repairs, 
when Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks did the ignition work. 


You can well apply the results of that investigation 
to allfarm machinery. Your Tractor, Truck, Automobile 
or Gas Engine will be more efficient plus Bosch High 
Tension Magneto Ignition. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 

Main Office and Works: . . . . + + « « « Springfield, Mase. 

Branches: . . . . + New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 


Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will tell 2 
you the nearest Bosch Service Station * 
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Where Quality Shows 


Farm wear is the best test of shoe 
quality. Only good shoes will with- 
stand the rough country roads, the 
acids of the barnyard and the pebbles 
and sand of the furrow. 


This accounts for our enormous dis- 
tribution in the rural districts of 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


“Fit Best—Wear Longest” 


Selected hideg, expert workmen, modern 
factories combine to make SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES durable, comfortable and stylish. 

At present shoe prices you cannot afford to 
buy any but GOOD shoes. Insist on your 
dealer supplying you with SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES. If he has none in stock, we can ship 
him promptly. 


M. C. KISER COMPANY 


““Shield Brand Shoemakers’’ 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


























“Don’t guess: get busy and find out.” 


k’’ to see what you should do in the garden that 
month. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 
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Is Your Richest Soil 
Washing Like This? 


eo 





= .CanStoplt 
-~ Let me tell you the won- 
derful story of terracing. At 


a cost of from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
acre thousands of fields have been saved. 
The work is easily done. Requires no scientific 
knowledge. With the wonderful Martin machine it 
is almost as simple as plowing. 
You are losing the valuable top soil and.your high-priced fertilizer after 


every rain. Stop it! 


THE, 


Let me show you how. 


Sen 


Farm Ditcher 
Field Terracer 


me your name, 
7 


a and Grader 
Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 
Reversible, adjustable, no wheels or cogs. 


All steel. 


Made in 2-, 4- and 6-horse and 


tractor sizes. It will do your farm Ditching 


for Open Drainage, Tilin 
Terracing, Road Making, 


or Irrigation, 
illing, Leveling, 


and it builds Dikes, moves Snow, cleans ont weed- 
clogged Ditches, does practically every Propane 


job. Send me your name. I'll do 


rest. 


W.A.S yee. Pres. and 


en’l Mgr. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Company, Inc. 
Boz931, Owensboro, Kentucky 
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| “TheU.S. Government’s Wordis 0. K. for Me.” 


Get the Facts About Farm Lumber! 


133 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 


name and address on it and ask for Vol. 1— 
Also ask for Vol, 36—"Short Cuts to Good Farm Carpentry.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


If ever farmers should ap- 
preciate the Government's 
attitude it should be now, 
with a guaranteed price on 
wheat—and a market as 
wideasthe world—nobody 
should hesitate. (How 
can they?) 


TO RAISE WHEAT 


so as to realize the great- 
estprofit, wemustlearnto 
farm with the greatest skill. 


THIS MEANS 


that we must, as a nation, 
PROTECT OUR MACHINERY 
and thereby guarantee our 
investment against every un- 
necessary loss. 


THIS MEANS MORE SHEDS, 
MORE BARNS AND MORE 
TOOL-PROTECTION. 


We sell no lumber—Build of 
any kind of lumber you think 
best. Cypress is best for all 
non-rot uses—and is worth’ 
insisting on—but that is,up 
to you. 

GET VOL. 1 ANYHOW= 
NO COST—then use your 
own judgment as to your 
materials. Can we do more? 
(We want you to use Cy- 
press only when Cypress 

is best for. you.) 
JUST DROP A CARD with your 


133 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 




















WANTED! actnts 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
portoff 





ice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offer. 





Send in your renewal. Get ap a club and get a reward. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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North Carolina Tobacco Condition 
20 Per Cent Below Last Year 


GtATE Crop Reporter Frank Parker 

makes the following report on 
tobacco: “The tobacco crop shows 
a 65 per cent condition, the poor- 
est areas being largely through 
the important producing belt. The 
present condition is 20 per cent be- 
low of that a year ago, which is 
due to the heavy damages of the July 
rainfall and strong sunshine and 
other adverse climatic conditions 
that followed. 


“This has resulted in extensive 
damage to the crop in the form of 
leaf spot, blight, small leaves, light 
weight and general poor quality. The 
color being good, however, has been 
the saving factor. Selling is heavy in 
all open markets, and the price 
averaged $25.25 for over ten million 
pounds sold during August.” 


Alabama and South Carolina Cot- 


tonseed Prices 


A COMMITTEE representing South 
Carolina farmers and oil men 
has agreed on a price of $70 per ton 
for cotton seed in carlots during 
September and $67 from the wagon. 
The committee calculated gross sales 
from a ton of cottonseed at $96.69, 
and deducted 5 per cent for the mill’s 
profit, $15.50 for manufacturing costs, 

2 for freight costs and 5 per cent 
off for the present green condition of 
seed. From these figures it- was 
unanimously agreed that the mills 
would pay $70 per ton for carloads 
of seed and $67 for those bought off 
wagons, while dealers were allowed 
$3 commission a ton, the same as last 
year. 

In an Alabama conference re- 
cently, the committee recommended 
that the oil mill cost of production 
of $15.50 per ton of seed established 
by the Food Administration last 
season be recognized as the reason- 
able and proper cost for the present 
season. It was also recommended 
that to this $15.50 be added an av- 
erage freight cost of $2.50, plus 8 per 
cent of the cost of seed as profit for 
the miller, plus $5 per ton for ex- 
pense of buying, making a total of 
$29 per ton to be deducted from 
the $109 value of the products from 
a ton of’ seed, leaving $80 per ton, 
net, for seed, f. o. b. shipping point. 
It was further agreed that for the 
first 30 days of the season $5 per ton 
should be deducted because of green 
or.immature seed, making the price 
$75 during the month of September. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has continued irregu- 

larly weak, owing to the persist- 
ence of conditions previously noted. 
There is a great deal of unsettlement 
due to the delay in the ratification of 
the peace treaty, the unrest in labor, 
which keeps on holding consumption 
down in,this country, the crisis in the 
high cost of living agitation, contin- 
ued depression in foreign exchange, 
and finally rather better weather for 
the crop. The trade considers the 
chances good for a production fully 
up to or above the Bureau estimate, 
and regards the supply more than 
ample for all possible requirements 
for the coming season. Therefore, 
with the tendency started downward 
in the case of other commodities, 
the disposition is to look for the same 
with regard to cotton. 

Cotton is not being consumed as 
we expected it would be, owing to the 
various restrictions. All the same, 
the world requires it, and will take it 
as soon as circumstances permit. 
Cotton certainly ought not to decline 
as long as prices for goods keep so 
high, and as long as it costs so much 
to produce. There is no abatement 
so far in the money inflation, and so 











it would seem that the depression in 
the cotton market results from the 
over-pressure to sel at a time when 
the demand is indifferent. Except 
only for the delay in the movement 
to consumption, due to temporary 
conditions, and which the future is 
sure to correct, there seems no weak- 
ening whatever in the intrinsic posi- 
tion of cotton. W. T. WILLIAMS, 





How to Grade Sweet Potatoes 


lf WE wish to get the best returns 

from our sweet potato crop we 
should handle them with care, grade 
them, place them in neat bushel con- 
tainers and store them in a storage 
house, and put them on the market 
from the middle of December 
through March. We can then get tte 
best prices for them. 


The following grades have been 
suggested by the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

PRIME (or No. 1 Bakers) 

This grade will include all potatoes from 
2 to 3 inches in diameter, with none over 7 
inches in length, all to be fairly uniform in 
shape, clean, bright, natural color and sound, 
This grade must be free from bruised, scar- 
red, irregular, crooked, rotten or diseased 
potatoes and all must be of the same va- 
riety. 

CHOICE (or No. 2 Bakers) 


This grade-will include all potatoes from 
14 to 3 inches in diameter, with none over 
eight inches in length, all to be clean, 
bright, natural color, sound and free from 
‘rot or disease. /; This grade may include 
crooked and irregular potatoes. 

JUMBO 

This grade may include all potatoes too 
large for the prime and choice grades, all 
to be clean, bright, natural color, sound and 
free from rot or disease. 

STRINGS 

This grade will include all potatoes less 
than 1% inches in diameter, all to be free 
from rot or disease. Varieties must be kept 
separate and correctly named, as thte de- 
mand for this grade will be in proportion to 
their value as seed potatoes. 


All, potatoes put into a pachmge 
must be of the same variety. The 
grade, variety and quantity should be 
plainly marked on the package. 

G. E. McWHORTER, 

Agriculturist, Central of 

Georgia Railroad. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina, and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday, September 6, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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Peanuts—Scotland Neck: Virginia peanuts, 6¢ Ib.; 

Spanish peanuts, 7%c Ib. 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 
AND Ifoas 
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Virginia Tobacco Market 


YNCHBURG has started off well this y¢at» 

fully 130,000 pounds tobacco having, been 
sold here last week at an average price 0 
only 8 cents. Prices ranged from five cents 
for common sandy trimmings to eighteen 
an one-half cents for the better quality 
leaf. This is slightly below last season, + 
on the other hand the quality of nearly @ 
this years tobacco is poor. 

Danville, South Boston, South Hill, Bed- 
ford, Martinsvile and Petersburg open this © 
week but some other markets delay businesS+ — 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS 


OUTH Carolina will profit by the 

studies that have been made in 
North Carolina concerning a com- 
parison of cotton producers’ and con- 
sumers’ prices. To help reduce the 
difference between the prices paid for 
cotton by the mills and the prices re- 
ceived by the farmers, expert cotton 
graders will be employed during the 
coming season in seven counties in 
the state. Last year graders were 
employed in Orangeburg, Sumter and 
Darlington Counties. Graders are 
still to be kept in these three coun- 
ties, and arrangements are being 
made for graders in Laurens, Claren- 
don, Greenwood and Anderson Coun- 
ties. ; 


This cotton-grading work is fi- 
hanced by the Extension Service of 
Clemson College, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
counties in which it is carried on. 
Graders are selected by the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from exper- 
ienced commercial cotton men, and 
after examination are given techni- 
cal instruction by the Bureau. 











In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that studies made in North 
Carolina have shown that the aver- 
age cotton mill paid about $11.50 per 
bale more than the farmer received 
for the same class of cotton. It was 
estimated that 50 points, or $2.50 per 
bale, would amply meet the cost of 
freight and other legitimate charges 
in sending the cotton to the mills. 
The employment of expert cotton 
graders should help to save for the 
farmers at least a considerable part 
of the remaining $9 per bale. 

x ok * 


During the month of August the 
boll weevil made its first consider- 
able advance of the season in South 
Carolina, and the State Crop Pest 
Commission reports that new terri- 
tory has been claimed by the pest all 
along the line. Most progress has 
been made in Berkeley, Bamberg, and 
Orangeburg Counties. The new boll 
weevil line of the Commission now 
Starts at the Savannah River above 
Augusta, where Aiken and Edgefield 
Counties touch the river, runs 
through Aiken, Orangeburg and Ber- 
keley Counties, and out at Bulls Bay. 
Aiken, Bamberg; Orangeburg and 
Berkeley Counties have not until now 
been considered boll weevil territory. 
Nine entire counties southwest of 
this line are now completely infested. 

An interesting story comes from 
Bamberg County to the effect that at 
& meeting at Oak Grove, called to se- 
Cure members for the county branch 
of the American Cotton Association, 
some one noticed a “varmint” on the 
coat of a prominent farmer. Exam- 
ination proved it to be a boll weevil, 
and the news, spreading rapidly 
through the crowd that the boll wee- 
vil was “among those present,” added 
Greatly to the success of the meeting 
and to the membership enrollment. 

* * * 


County Agents in South Carolina 
ave been engaging this summer in 
the “excursion” form of educational 
Work among their farmers. Many 
auto trips to adjoining counties or 
States and several longer railroad 
trips have been made with farmers 
to study better farming by the object 
lesson method. 


County Agent F, W. Risher, of 
Colleton, a county in which much 
Good livestock development is begin- 
Ning, has just returned with a party 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
feports that as a result of the trip 
four good bulls and 60 Hereford and 
Shorthorn cows were purchased, and 
aoe now orders for several more 
Ss. 
* * * 
Cover crop campaigns have been 
fonducted in several South Carolina 


counties recently with fine results. 
In Newberry County six school dis- 
trict meetings were held to interest 


farmers in growing more clover and 
These were attend- 
ed by 88 farmers, 31 of whom order- | 
ed alfalfa and clover seed and ground | 


starting alfalfa. 


lime. County Agent Mills says: “I 


find that farmers are becoming dis- | 


gusted with fodder-pulling as a 
means of getting roughage, and only 
wait to be shown a substitute. One 
or two acres of alfalfa to the mule on 


each farm will deal a death blow to | 


fodder pulling.” 


In Greenville County the clover 
campaign resulted in ordering 11,000 
pounds of crimson clover seed for 
fiity-odd farmers who have not be- 


fore planted clover, thus doubling | 


the number of farmers planting 
clover and more than doubling the 
acreage in the county. In Chester 
County farmers have bought two 
cars of rye seed for a cover crop to 


turn under in the dough stage for | 
green manuring, many farmers who | 
used rye last year having declared | 


that rye has increased their cotton 
yields from 25 per cent up. In Fair- 
field County 360 tons of lime and 3,000 
pounds of alfalfa seed have been or- 
dered already and orders are still 
being made. 

* * * 


Purebred corn means 
In other words, “blood will tell” in 
corn as well as in animals and peo- 
ple. 
greatly increased, once farmers are 
induced to use purebred seed, is well 
illustrated by the experience of three 
farmers in Dillon, whom County 
Agent S. W. Epps induced to use 
purebred seed this year. He reports 
as follows: 


“Visited three of my demonstrators 
that I succeeded in getting to plant 
pure seed corn. All three men are 
well pleased with the seed and say it 
will make considerably more than 
any they have ever planted. Mr. Z. A. 
Ellen planted one field in the pure 
seed and right near he planted an- 
other field in his best seed. He work- 
ed the two fields practically the same 
and tells me that he expects to get at 
least 75 bushels per acre where he 
used pure seed, while where he used 
his own seed, he expects only 40. He 
says a number of good farmers have 
told him that he will make 100 bush- 
els per acre where he used pure seed. 
All farmers who have seen this piece 
of corn have asked that Mr. Ellen 
save them some seed for another 
year.” 

A. B. BRYAN. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





Pasture Plants for the Middle 


South 
M: S. L.: For your section we doubt 
if you will find any better perma- 
nent pasture combination than Ber- 
muda grass and lespedeza for summer 
grazing, and bur clover for the winter 
and early spring. 


We would prefer to put out Bermu- 
da sods, having first broken the land 
and laid off rows two to three feet 
wide, then dropping the pieces of turf 
every two or three feet, covering them 
with a harrow which will also smooth 
the land. This work may be done at 
any time during the summer months 
when there is sufficient moisture in 
the ground. Our next step would be 
to get bur clover on this land, but you 
will have to do this gradually because 
of the great expense for seed. Prob- 
ably your best plan will be to get a 
few bushels of seed and plant say an 
acre for a seed patch the first year, 
carefully saving all these seed next 
spring, and then later scattering them 
over your pasture. Finally, next 
March we would suggest sowing les- 
pedeza seed at the rate of about one- 
half bushel per acre broadcast over 
the Bermuda sod, It will not be nec- 
essary to harrow in these seed. 


more corn. | 


That the yield of corn can be | 
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CHANDLER SIX $1795 


























The Fact of 
the Matter’ 


The Chandler is the most closely priced fine 
car in the whole American market. If you will 
investigate a little you will see that this is true. 





Printer’s ink lends itself to the presentation 
of claims and facts alike. We make it our pur- 
pose, in speaking of the Chandler, to deal with 
facts only. 


And this we believe to be the fact—and thou- 
sands of people who have owned many automo- 
biles believe it—that no other motor car, built 
so well, built of such good materials, built in 
such good design, is priced within hundreds of 
dollars of the Chandler price, 

an 

The new series Chandler Touring Car will 
delight you and your family. * It is big and hand- 
some, seats seven grown persons in comfort, 
yet is light in weight and most economical in 
operation. It is fast when you want speed, and 
it is powerful on steep grades and in soft roads, 


Write yor catalog and name of your 
Chandler dealer 


7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4~Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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DIGGS & 
Tested cine 


Ww 
BEADLES 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Clover, Alfalfa, Rape, Vetches, Grass 
eed, Seed Oats, Rye, Barley, Turnips 


and all Seasonable Seeds for Summer and Autumn Sowing, 


of high tested quality. Also Poultry Foods and Supplies. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
Headquarters for Superior Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 








. WITH A STAR HULLER—wmade in eleven styles and 

sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans 

can be hulled with all Star Hvuuwers if de- HULL YOUR 

sired, The most efficient, durable and : 
economical Hullers on the market and PEAS : BEANS 
have been for over.a generation. Write for PERFECTLY 


‘eatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 
Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
TERINARIANS 12 YEARS 


CONTAINS COPPERAS 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VE 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga.Tenn. 








Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented 
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Average Southern Farmer.’ The 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XXXVIII.—Experiences in Liming Land 


'This is No. 36 in our series of discussions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 
. same subject is discussed on page 6 of this issue.] 














Good Results From the Use of Lime 





($3 Prize Letter) 

URING the past seven years we 

have used about 700 tons of lime 
on the farm, applying it under vary- 
ing conditions to different crops. 
That results from the use of lime will 
vary greatly under differing condi- 
tions there is no question of doubt. 
We prefer the fall of the year for ap- 
plying lime, sowing it on land going 
to wheat just previous to seeding time 
at the rate of about two tons per 
acre when carbonate of lime is ap- 
plied, followed immediately with har- 
row and worked well into the soil. In 
the spring we seed this limed land to 
sapling clover, usually having a rank 
growth of clover when wheat is har- 
vested. 

Our opinion is that the farmer who 
fails to follow his liming with clover, 
or some other legume plant, is not 
eetting the full benefits of the lime. 
We have applied lime to corn land in 


spring with paying results, particu- 
arly during a dry season, but our 
best paying returns from the use of 
lime have invariably been when it was 
followed as promptly as possible with 
clover. 


Lime, contrary to the belief of 
many farmers, is not a fertilizer. The 
more lime we use, the more fertilizer 
we can use profitably. We are today 
using more fertilizer than ever be- 
fore. No farmer should make the mis- 
take of using less fertilizer merely 
because he has given his soil an appli- 
cation of lime. Indirectly lime is a fer- 
tilizer; that is, it will make conditions 
right for soil improvement by cor- 
recting soil acidity and setting free 
certain fertilizing elements by chem- 
ical action that are in a dormant or 
locked-up state. 


Getting the best results from the 
use of lime is a round-about route, 
but it pays handsomely to take it. 
Follow the use of lime with clover. 
Remember, the farmer who grows 
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The TEXAS 


Petroleum and 











MOTOR OIL 


To the man who is proud of 
his car, who likes a sweetly- 
running motor, who wants 
the comfort that complete ab- 
sence of knocks and squeaks 
gives, here’s a suggestion: 
Always say “and some Tex- 
aco Motor Oil” to the garage 
man, when buying while on 
tour. Then the car will run as 
well on the road as it does at 
home, where the oil tank is 
always filled from a red Star 
and agreen T can. Itis worth 
while looking for this quality 
symbol, because the red Star 
and green T means extra 
economy. 


General Offices, Houston, Texas : : Offices in Principal Cities 
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clover successfully can grow almost 
anything else. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


Penn Laird, Va. 





Liming Produces Good Corn Crop 
on Reclaimed Swamp Land 





($2 Prize Letter) 
re 1914 a tract of land consisting of 
a few acres was nothing more than 
a swamp and had been overflowed 
for years—so much so that in digging 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


which was in clover and grass when 
I got the lime, so the following spring 
what lime I had on hand I used on qa’) 
Strip clear through this field as g 
top-dressing. On this, I got no visj- 
ble results at first as I mowed this 
two years and sowed to wheat two 
years. Last March I sowed red cloy. 
er on this wheat. Today I am mow. 
ing this off, and you can distinguish 
to the inch where the lime was used, 
There is an excellent stand about 18 

















SIX-ACRE FIELD OF ALFALFA ON FARM OF W. G. PETERKIN, FORT MOTTE, S. C, 


the drainage ditches we dug up old 
logs, bark and sticks of every de- 
scription. The soil had an iron color 
and proved under test that it was 
very acid. 

In 1914 the land was well drained. 
In 1915 the field was planted to corn 
after being well prepared. The corn 
came up and never got more than 
four or five inches high. The ground 
was perfectly bare, without weeds, 
grass or anything at the end of three 
weeks from the time the corn was up. 
Nothing else was planted on this field 
that year. In 1916 the field did the same 
way; 1917 it did the same way, only 
a little grass of some kind was found 
trying to grow after the corn did no 
good. In 1918 it was planted to corn 
again, thinking that the fault was in 
the drainage. The same results as 
before were had. 


In 1919 ground limestone was ap- 
plied at the rate of two tons to the 
acre, hauled and scattered from the 
wagon with a_ shovel before the 
ground was turned. The ground was 
turned and prepared in the usual way, 
and this year the corn is as good or 
better than in other parts of the field. 
It has been claimed that limestone 
would give very little results the first 
year but this proves that it does give 
results and gives them quickly. 


This field is in fine shape this year, 
and the question of limestone being 
profitable is not being doubted by 
any who have seen this experiment. 

ROSCOE R. RUDDER. 

Williamsburg, Ky. 





Application of Lime Four Years 


Ago Still Traceable in the Fields 


FOUR years ago I had a five-acre 
field which did not make wheat 
enough to pay for fertilizer and seed, 
so I decided to try liming. 


I ordered a car of limestone, but 
being nine miles from the station and 
the road bad, I let a neighbor have 
some of it. I put two tons to the 
acre on the land mentioned, put it in 
with grain drill in August and sowed 
wheat on September 16. I made a 
fine crop considering the fertility of 
the land. 


I then sowed this land in peas and 
back in wheat three years in succes- 
sion, making considerable gain each 
year in yield. The third spring J 
sowed red clover on the wheat. Last 
year I mowed about 15 tons off it, this 
year not so much, but am now turn- 
ing under a second crop for wheat 
this fall. 


I am satisfied liming doubled the 
yield each year. 











I had another field of seven acres 


inches high, while there is only a 
half stand where no lime was used, 
and hardly any high enough to mow, 
This lime was applied four years ago, 

We are now having a sand-clay 
road built through our neighborhood 
from our home town, and when this 
is completed I expect to use lime 
every year. 

I find that it pays to work lime into 
the soil well before seeding the crop, 

J. M. BONDURANT, 
Figsboro, Va. 





Applications of Lime Every Four or 
Five Years Sweetens the Soil 


IME must not be considered as a 

fertilizer. It simply sweetens the soil 
and releases certain mineral fertiliz- 
ers. It is especially benficial. when ap- 
plied on land that is to be planted in 
clover or other legumes. 

Lime soil from a nearby white clay 
hill has furnished several limings for 
my land at a very slight cost. I had 
this white clay soil broken up and 
scattered over the fields. It took 
some little time for the winter rains 
to dissolve the lumps; however, in 
the end it sweetened the soil very 
nicely. 

When using commercial lime I buy 
it unslaked. The lime is turned out 
of the barrels in big piles and allow- 
ed to air-slake. In a few days’ time 
it is spread over the land with a 
shovel and harrowed in immediately. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 





Liming Increases Crops of Corn 
and Wheat 


HAVE found that lime grows bet- 

ter wheat and corn, and if I grew 
no legumes at all, I would by all 
means lime my land unless it natur- 
ally contained a good bit of it. 

At present I have a field of clovet. 
which was sowed this spring such as 
I have never seen on unlimed land. I 
predict that the increased yield next 
summer will more than pay for the’ 
lime I put on it. Then practically 
all the lime is still there, for a good 
application of lime will last several 
years. 

As to the amount of lime to use, I 
find that about two tons per acre 18 
sufficient. More will not hurt the 
land but may not do any more goo@ 
for the land can use only a certain 
amount of it. The only benefit ob- 
tained by a larger application is that 
it will not require liming again auite 
so. soon. G. P. DAVIS. 

Springfield, Tenn. 





Let’s have a pure-bred boar in every Sou 
ern community. 
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How Farming Has Changed in My 
Lifetime 


(Continued from page 12, column 4) 
In fact, while there was a large 
appropriation of the public lands to 
each state for a college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, the earlier 
colleges did really little, most of them 
nothing, in practical training for the 
farm or the sciences on which farm- 
ing depends. The president of one 
college told a legislative committee 
that agriculture could not be taught 
in a college. For years the Penn- 
sylvania College, where thousands 
now study the principles of agricul- 
ture, had but one student in the ag- 
ricultural course. The first book I 
remember on a specialty connected 
with agriculture was “The Muck 
Manual” by Samuel L, Dana. I have 
the book still in my library, and re- 
ferring to it I find on the fly leaf a 
note that I bought it in November, 
1860, as I was starting to farm near 
my birthplace in Virginia, less than 
a year before I changed the overalls 
for a grey uniform. Mr. Dana was 
a chemist and he said in his preface: 
‘The author is not an agriculturist, 
he does not assume the name even 
of an agricultural chemist”. He was 
chemist in Lowell Print Works, but 
became interested in the soils of 
Massachusetts and the restoration of 
their fertility and made a study of 
the vegetable decay known as swamp 
muck. The book aroused my interest, 
and I dug and used some of the muck 
with little result, not understanding 
its acid character and the need for 
sweetening it with lime or ashes and 
exposure to a winter’s frost. 

When I was about twelve years old 
I was visiting a neighbor and being 
already interested in the garden at 
home I went out to see his garden. 
Coming back disappointed from the 
inspection, I said, “Mr. Grace, why 
don’t you have a garden. It is all 
grown up in clover?” The old man 
smiled and said, “That is not clover; 
it is Lucerne which I sowed there 
for my cow. And let me tell you that 
that garden keeps my cow all sum- 
mer, for as fast as I cut it and feed 
it, it grows up again. It is better 
than having a garden.” That was my 
first sight of alfalfa then known as 
Lucerne, and that boyhood sight has 
never been forgotten though the 
growing of alfalfa on a large scale 
has been very slow in engaging the 
attention of farmers. 

The Civil War threw agriculture in 
Virginia back. After the war 
everybody was poor. The turmoil 
called reconstruction was more de- 
struction to the land, and it took long 
years to get the farming of the South 


back to its former level. 
Farm Implements 

THE greatest advance, in my mem- 

ory, in farming has been in the im- 
plements of cultivation and the sav- 
ing and cleaning of the crops. There 
were hundreds of Virginia and Mary- 
land farms which used no implements 
but the one-horse plow, spike harrow 
and roller. A concave cradle made 
of stout wooden bars with an in- 
clined space between them was used 
for shelling corn. The ears were 
thrown on the cradle and the corn 
beaten off with a club. This was su- 
perseded by a small hand power 
corn sheller. I remember seeing 
wheat on the threshing floor and 
mules driven round and round to 
tramp the wheat out. A big improve- 
ment was a spiked roller, the prede- 
cessor of the cylinder of the thresh- 
er. This heavy roller was pulled by 
a mule over and over the wheat and 
Was considered a great advance over 
the tramping by mules. Then the light 
thresher, driven by the treadmill 
which I have mentioned, came in. 
Then the circular-route horsepower 
where ‘eight horses furnished direct 
power for the larger machine. But 
the horsepower has long since been 
displaced by the steam engine which 


traveled and still does in many wheat 
sections, from farm to farm, thresh- 
ing on toll. But the day of the 
thresher will soon be over with the 


introduction of the tractor to do all | 


the work of the farm. In the days of 
the one-horse plow it was the sole 
implement used in the preparation of 
the land and the cultivation of the 
crop. 

I was visiting an uncle, who was a 
farmer, in my boyhood, and one day 
going into the barn I saw some sacks 
filled with stuff looking like snuff and 
smelling worse. 
what he was going to do with all that 
spoiled stuff. “That”, said he, “is 
guano that comes from an island of 


Peru and is used to make the land | 
Peruv- | 
ian guano introduced the use of fer- | 
tilizers and marked a new departure 


rich enough to grow crops.” 


in the cultivation of the soil. 
While there has been great waste 


in the buying and use of guano and of | 


the commercial fertilizers that have 
taken the place of the guano, there is 
no doubt that the greatest impulse to 
the advancement of farming dates 
from the introduction of Peruvian 
guano. 


The 


Development 
Colleges 


TH poor success in the beginning 
i 


n the effort to teach agriculture | 
in colleges was due to the fact that | 


there was no concrete body of well 
ascertained principles on which the 
advancement of agriculture depends. 
The great impulse to education in 
agriculture came with the organiza- 
tion of the experiment stations. The 
first idea of an experiment station 
was a chemical laboratory alone. The 
first one was established at Middle- 
town, Conn., and North Carolina fol- 
lowed soon after. 
Congress founding the colleges asso- 


ciated with them an agricultural ex- | 


periment station as a department of 
the college, the idea reached its full 
expansion. 
educated in the sciences on which the 
art of farming depends, and the col 
leges found work for their faculties 
in the training of men in chemistry, 
biology, botany and horticulture, and 
the stations gave these men full op- 
portunity for investigation in their 
special lines. The result was that the 
college got the ascertained facts for 
instruction and the stations got bet- 
ter and better trained investigators. 
The greatest development in modern 


agriculture came with the foundation | 


of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

Colleges and stations have both 
passed through periods of great de- 
velopment. In the first organization 
of the college, it was considered suf- 
ficient to elect a man as “professor 
of agriculture” and to expect him to 
be an expert and to teach equally 
well in every department of soil im- 
provement, crop growing, stock feed- 
ing and dairying; not realizing that 
no one-man can be equally expert 
in all these departments, or that the 
time and energy of one man was 
wholly insufficient to impart all the 
knowledge needed. This soon be- 
came apparent, and the college facul- 


ties grew with the addition of spec- | 


ialists in soils, in beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, garden crops and general hor- 
ticulture, and the biology of plants 
and animals. Specialists came too 


in the study of insects and in the | 


pathology of vegetation, and men are 
going out from the colleges prepared 
for greater investigations in the sta- 
tions and as leaders in improvement 
on the farms. 

When I joined the faculty of the 
North Carolina College my 
friend, Peter Henderson of 
York, 
and seedsman, 


wrote under date of 


October 19, 1889, “I am really glad | 


to know that in one case at least the 
professor elected is a practical man. 
I have raised my voice and pen for 
the past 20 years against the system 


I asked my uncle | 





of Agricultural | 


When the act of | 


There was a call for men | 
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Good dealers everywhere sell them. If yours doesn’t, send us the coupon and we will forward a 
send you free 


Detroit, Mich. 
PUNIONMADE (i 


suit to your dealer subject to your examination and approval, 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY, 


State 
Chest measurement 
Leg Inseam 
My name 
Address 
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HERE’S THE BEST 
Work-Garment Made 


Longer wear, more 
comfort, just right for 
any kind of work and 
any kind ‘of weather. 
Wear as much clothing 
% as you like underneath. 


FINCK’S 
Detroit- 
Special 


One-Piece 
o * 
Combination 
. 
Suit 
Cut extra full, with plenty 
of roomy pockets. Stand 
the hardest work, and 
will be in service when 


three ordinary suits have 
gone to the rag-bag. 
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and also catalog 








old | 
New | 
well known as a horticulturist | 


SAVED S20°° ON ROOFING 
FOR ONE SMALL ROOF 


SAVED | “Tam pleased and satisfied; writes 
$20.00 r. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 

My barn is 30x40, which made a nice barn, 
Had no trouble in putting Roofingon. I saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you,” 


“The Roofing I bought of you is the best I 
have ever used; writes Mr. C. B, Moor, Ma- 
rietta, Ga. ‘I covered my dwelling with it and 
it makes a beautiful as well as a durable roof 
. « « it was no trouble to put on. 





WEAR ROOF 
EVERWE ven co WE DAY ING 


AFRAID OF | “I am enclosing or- 
WOOD SHINGLES | der for ‘Everwear’ 
Roofing. My shingle roof is sound, but I am 
afraid of fire. Ship as soon as you can,”’ writes 
Mr. W. R. Alford, Pres., Camden Cotton Oil 
Co,, Camden, Ala. 


STANDS THE | “T have tested your Ever- 
TEST. wear’ Roofing. It is the 
best of any I have seen;’’ writes Mr, P, €. Leon- 
ard, of Lexington, 


FREIGHT 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL ON 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


FIREPROOF-— | “Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN’T RUST | Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on, Can used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
quick and easy, Comes in big wide pieces. 
Galvanized Nails, Roofing Hammer and Metal 
Cutting Shears er FOR EVERY 
ee every order, large or | BUILDING. 
small, 


CAN BE NAILED OVER 


N OR | “EVERWEAR” 
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OU MONEY | ing now. While 
prices are low. We sell direct to you— Pay the 
freight and ship quick. Be your own mer- 
chant and keep in your own pocket the profit 
the dealer would get. WRITE — TO-DAY. 


Your name and address on a tal brings Es 
Free Samples and | FR SAM 
Roofing Book. TO TEST. 


OUR 30 DAY OFFER |Get your roof- 
SAVES Y 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


Svea | stags weAten"catsee | Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


plain as shown barn. 
Also ask for prices and samples of Galvanized 
ng. 


Steel Crimp 











Dept. P 


Savannah, Ga. 
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Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 














or not the saw is doing its bit. 


as it does in the store. 
to use. 


is built in the saw itself. 


Plant. 





Disston by every test. 


Two Men and a Disston 


F you’ve ever handled one end of a cross- 
cut saw you know what the man on the 
other end is doing — and you know whether 


The difference between an ordinary saw 
and a Disston shows as much in the sawing 
And men buy saws 


The sawing quality of the Disston Cross- 
Cuts, like that of the world-famous Disston 
Hand Saw—the Saw Most Carpenters Use— 
It is the product 
of Disston Organization and Disston Crucible 
Steel, the steel that is made in the Disston 


Test the Disston Cross-Cut Saw any way 
you can think of — you'll find it a thorough 





The live hardware dealere all sel! Disstons—go 


to the dealer who can give you what you want. 
Send today for free copy of ‘‘Disston Saws an@ 


Tools for the Farm.”’ 
to you. 


It contains information of value 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


**America’s Lengest Established Makers of 
Hand Saws, Cress-Cat Saws, Band Saws, 
Cireular Saws, and Teols.’’ 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: TORONTO, CANADA 


DISSTON SAWS 
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TOOLS Standard for 
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Nearly Eighty Years — and Growing Faster Every Year 





Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
ie 


a: 


Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—Fast—Economical—Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled, With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 


very little power. 
a part to replace, 
lutely guaranteed. 


address— 


Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
Made of the best of materials. Abso- 
For illustrated literature and prices 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-t, Columbia, &. @ 


























Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 
‘ Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
@se, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
| wvincing proof of durability. 
Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in all 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


812 Laura Street, 













G. M. DAVIS & SON 
Palatka, Fla. 









Thé Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 

N. Y. Tri-Weekly World, 
1 year, 


$4.65 


Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH 


BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 





Recleaned SEED WHEAT for Sale 


Wholesale and Retail. 


The following varieties: 
Smooth Héad, Leap’s Prolific and_ Little Red, 
Bearded, Stone or Miracle and Fulcaster. 


FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE CO., 
Nottoway Co., Blackstone, Va. 





of putting kid-gloved professors in 
such positions that made the work 
a perfect farce. I have had five or 
six students from such colleges and 
in no case has one of them shown 
the least practical knowledge of hor- 


ticulture, although they had four 
years at an agricultural college.” 
You will note that the stations 





were then just beginning to get or- 
ganized for work other than that of 
a chemical laboratory. Today men 
engaged in work like that which Mr. 
Henderson made so successful, are 
eagerly seeking the graduates of the 
agricultural colleges, simply because 
ithe colleges, through the investiga- 
tions of the stations, have grown to 
their work and are sending out 
trained specialists, thousands of whom 
as county agents are leading in the 
development of the farming in their 
counties. 


Thirty years ago farmers in gen- 
eral looked askance at the idea of 
; Sending their sons to study farming 
at the state college. A man owning 
a fine farm had gone into the city 
and taken a clerical position. He 
had two sons whom he intended to 
send to the college and asked me 
what would be the best course of 
study for them. I told him that that 
depended a great deal on the natural 
mental tendency of the boys, but as 
{he had a farm I would suppose that 
;at least one of them should take the 
agricultural course. 

“There is no money in farming,” 
said he, “and I do not see the need 
of a college education for a farmer.” 
Since that day, through the influence 
of the station bulletins, the farmers’ 
institutes and the county agents, the 
farmers of North Carolina have wak- 
ed up to the value of education in 
jagriculture and are sending their 








# boys to the state college. 


Greatest Advance in Last Thirty 

Years 

HEN I went to North Carolina in 

1889 I was surprised to find, in a 
| climate so well suited to them, so few 
|cowpeas being grown, and so little 
| recognition of the value of the pea in 
| Soil improvement, and in the use of 
;other legumes like Crimson clover 
|as winter cover crops. 
| But today in North Carolina there 
are hundreds of acres of peas grown 
|where there was one acre in 1889, 
and more crimson clover is being 
{sowed every fall. Farmers discover- 
|ed years ago that red clover in some 
way added nitrogen to the soil. Just 
how the clover got it was a matter 
of discussion. Some contended that 
'the leaves absorbed ammonia from 
ithe air. Others that the increase 
came in the rain water in winter and 
ithe plants had nothing to do with it. 
But the station investigators got to 
work on the problem. They found 
little lumps on the clover roots, and 
microscopic examination showed low 
|forms of plant life in these nodules, 
which at first they called bacterioids, 
or something similar to bacteria, 
though they were later determined to 
be true bacteria. They found that 
plants grown from seed in soil steril- 
ized from all bacteria, made no in- 
crease in nitrogen, while plants hav- 
ing the nodules on the roots did fix 
the aerial nitrogen as organic nitro- 
gen in the clover. It was then evident 
that the bacteria were the agents 
through which the plants get the ni- 
trogen. We do not yet know the ex- 
act way in which they get it, but the 
fact that they do get it is sufficient 
for the practical use of clover by 
ithe farmers. 
| It is evident therefore that the 
‘greatest advance in farming has tak- 
en place during the past thirty years 
and has been due in a great measure 
to the work of the experiment sta- 
tions. 

Different Methods of Farming 


MY long life I have had oppor- 
tunities to notice the effect on the 
land of different methods of farming. 
I was in Minnesota Territory in the 
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early part of 1858. At that time the 
country was just beginning to settle 
up, and the state of Minnesota was 
cut off from what now constitutes 
the two Dakotas. The Red River Val- 
ley of the north was just being open- 
ed and the bonanza wheat farms of 
thousands of acres were being ex- 
ploited. An army of men and teams 
put the wheat in in the spring and 
reaped it in late summer, and then 
after burning the straw all hands 
disappeared till the next spring. The 
rich soil gave large crops and the 
owners ridiculed the idea that the 
soil of the Red River Valley would 
ever need manure or fertilizer. But 
the evil of one-crop farming became 
evident there as in the cotton couiy- 
try, and lands that made 30 or more 
bushels of wheat an acre in 1858 
would not make 15 bushels in 1875. 

In fall of 1858 I was on the grand 
divide in Missouri. This is the level 
prairie divide between the drainage 
to the Mississippi River on the east 
and the Missouri River on the west. 
The settlers were breaking prairie 
sod, using a plow that cut a yard 
wide furrow drawn by a string of 
yokes of steers. This plow cut under 
the sod three inches, turning it flat 
bottom upward. Corn was dropped 
in the cracks between the furrow 
slices. No cultivation was attempted, 
the object being to rot the sod so as 
to plow deeper the next season. And 
the sod corn made without -cultiva- 
tion was expected to pay for the 
breaking of the sod. The next sum- 
mer the deeply broken soil made a 
wonderful crop of corn. 

Two weeks ago Wallace’s Farmer 
published the average yield of corn 
per acre in the various counties of 
Iowa, and right across the line be- 
tween Iowa and Missouri, where I 
surveyed the line of the North Mis- 
souri Railroad in 1858, and the land 
was making 75 or more bushels of 
corn an acre, they claim now an av- 
erage of 18 to 21 bushels an acre. 
There are counties in Iowa that av- 
erage 10 and 11 bushels an acre, and 
they need fertilizers as badly as 
North Carolina soils. There are still, 
in eastern Iowa, counties that aver- 
age over 40 bushels of corn, but these 
are the older settled counties where 
the farmers have realized the evil of 
single cropping and have gone to 
farming with clover and a good ro- 
tation. 


North Carolina today shows a better 
average corn production per acre than 
Kansas, and the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland still holds the long-ago- 
made record for wheat—64™% bushels 
an acre—and the county where that 
crop was made contains farmers that 
average year after year over 40 bush- 
els an acre, while the bonanza lands 
of the Red River Valley seldom now 
make 15 bushels. In every section of 
the country progress is marked by 
the extent to which the farmers have 
gotten rid of the old one-crop idea, 
and have realized that all the crops 
grown should be money crops or 
crops grown at a profit and not sim- 
ply “supplies” to enable the farmer to 
grow more of his special money crop. 
Our agriculture outgrew the wooden 
moldboard plow and the hickory spike 
harrow. It has outgrown the one-horse 
plow for the cultivation of corn and 
cotton. The tallow dip candle of my 
boyhood, and the lightwood blaze on 
the hearth gave place to lamps of 
various sorts and these are now giv- 
ing place to the general heating and 
lighting of the farm house by hot 
water and electric systems; and in- 
stead of walking down hill to the 
spring for water, we raise it to an 
elevated tank and pipe it through 
the house. What were formerly the 
conveniences of the city dweller only, 
have now become common on the 
farms. And back of all the develop- 
ment on the farm stands the real 
farm paper, the guide and adviser 
of the farmer, ever pointing the way 
to new methods and improved prac- 
tices on the farm. 
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Now’s the Time to Order 


RUBBER ROOFING 


U. S. Government chose rubber 
roofing for soldiers’ cantonments in 
South after careful investigation, 
showing that Southern farmers are 
pg in using millions of square feet 

Spotless RusBER ROOFING on 
barns and all outbuildings. 


PRICES: 
One-ply Two-ply Three-ply 


$1.34 $1.74 $2.14 


In rolls of 108 square feet with 
nails and cement. Our advice is to 
order now from this advertisement 
at present prices. Samples and your 
copy of the new Spotless Catalog now 
ready. Write for it. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 














THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR !S SOLD ON TEN 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 





USE IT TEN DAYS ces 


of yourlife. After trial, if pleased, pay our 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.65, and we 
send you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE, If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days. The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give you a lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. We guarantee it for 25 years. 
Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
AD and justsay: “I accept this offer and 
a pay youor return Razor ‘promptly.”’ 





ress 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Cutlery Dept. 3 BARNESVILLE, GA 











PEA AND BEAN HARVESTER 


Thresher and Cleaner 


Only 2 horses required. Cuts the peas in the field— 
threshes and cleans them in one operation. 





Write now. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


In the field 6 years and a success. 


STARKE IMPLEMENT HOUSE, 


Beauty and Usefulness in a Hedge | 





of Privet | 
A glossy green hedge of Amoor 
River Privet or Japanese Barberry 


about your yard will keep it trim and 
fine. 

Privet grows to about 15 or 20 feet 
high if left untrimmed; can be pruned 
to any lesser height you desire. 

Japanese Barberry, with its fine 
spine, makes a defensive hedge and 
its red berries in the fall and winter 


make it quite beautiful. See our sales- 
man for particulars, or send for our 
catalogue, it’s free. 
and beautiful.” 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. O. 


“America fruitful 


Box 106, 











SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or green. 
$2.25 Per Roll of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


WHERE TO BUY FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guarantee 
to land advertisements, because every purchaser should 
see land before buying. 
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40-ACRE FLORIDA FARM, 























MAKE THE COTTON VULTURES 
GO HUNGRY! 


Let Those Who Thought the Farmer 
Would Give Away His Crop With- 
out Thinking of Cost Find Out They 
Were Fools 


N THE last issue of the Cotton and 





situation as follows: 


ish with the market 700 points lower 


more or as much actual cotton in 
sight. Why? Very naturally those 
who sold cotton and could not get 
the cotton with which to fill their 
commitments have done all they can 
to press the market down in order to 
get cotton as low as possible. The 
big old six million bale carryover of 
all sorts of trash and the foreign 
exchange situation have been work- 
ed overtime and the market has been 
sold to death. 


“The situation is much clearer, the 
technical position of the market is | 
much stronger and good traders 
should be much more bullish than 
when cotton was 700 points higher. 


“We were bearish at 35¢ and 36c 
and said ‘sell We are now much 
more bullish and say unequivocally 
‘hold’, 

“We have been aware of the un- 
satisfactory condition in Europe, due 


ment in the United States Senate 
against the peace treaty or league 
of Nations, and pointed out this ele- 
ment of danger long ago. More than 
three weeks «go, also, we began to 
see the need of certain action on the 
part of the cotton producers and so 
advised them. We see no reason to 
change our opinion as to the market 
or the probable size of the crop. The 
market will go higher if the produc- 


the market until after January 1, 
1920; and it appears now that the 
market will have to be supported by 
even much lighter offerings from the 
producers till the foreign situation 
improves and the consuming world, 
or more particularly the spinners and 
those who have gone short the spot 
|market get out from under the hyp- 
|notic influence of the six million bale 
carryover ‘bogy man.’ 


“If the producers will freeze to 
their new crop which should grade 
fully middling and sell at not less 
than 30 cents there will be no trou- 
ble. 

“No matter what the crop may be, 
and no one will claim even a fair 
crop, there will not be cotton enough 
to go round, though conditions to 
warrant better prices are not likely 
to come until well after the new 
year. 

“The spot holders of the South 
have whipped the market three times 
in the :last two years and will do so 
again if they have just the ordinary 
nerve. Many a vulture has gone hun- 
gry for a sick sheep to die—many 
cotton men have gone broke waiting 
for the cotton producer to be shaken 
out, because he, the cotton dealer, 
had sold the producer’s crop before 
it had been picked. Righteous retri- 
bution! 


“A late frost and a dry September 
and October in Texas might result in 
a crop of 3,500,000 or 3,700,00 actual 
gin run bales, but frost would have 
to be as late as in 1900 (December 
13). We are far more likely to make 
a crop of 3,000,000 to 3,250,000 actual 


gin run bales. 








Be sure and take care of all cotton 





$3,000; Produced Income 


Last year of nearly $2,100. Few yards to improved 
road, near neighbors, 2% miles splendid town, 
high school, ete. Entire acreage in fertile tillage, 
wire-fenced and cross-fenced. Nice income from 
oranges, grapefruit, peaches, pears, figs, guavas, 
--story, 6-room house, verandas, other buildings. 
$3,000 gets all, easy terms. Details page 58 Fall 
Catalog, just out. Write for your free copy this 
big 100-page book of farm bargains from Maine 
to Florida — west to Nebraska. 
TROUT FARM AGERCY, 
Bidg., Jackso 


1200BE Heard B nville, Fla. 











and under shelter. { 
‘the market and against which there is 


kept at home. Keep it off the ground 
Cotton kept off 


not over $75 per bale advanced never 


| becomes a burden to the market or 
| becomes distressed. Better still, don’t 
‘borrow a dollar against your cotton 
junless you are compelled to.” 





Cotton Oil News of Dallas, Editor | 
|N. T. Blackwell sizes up the cotton | 


“As usual we find everybody bear- | 


than it was six weeks ago with no | 


very largely to the filibustering ele- | 


ers will hold just half their cotton off | 


(33) 1513 


Makes Every Ounce 
of Fertilizer Count 





| Covers a strip of ground eight feet 
| wide each trip across the field, 
| carries ten bushels, and distributes 
150 to 8,000 pounds per acre of 
crushed lime rock, slacked lime, all 
brands of standard commercial 
fertilizer, nitrate of soda, land plas- 
| ter, granulated calcium chloride, 
dry wood ashes. 


The Van Brunt improved rotary 
wing force feeds are so constructed 
that lime or fertilizer does not 





JOHN DEERE-VAN BRUNT 
Lime and Fertilizer Sower 


drift, but is sown evenly from each 
feed. 


The double feed shaft with direct 
wheel drive allows the operator 
to disengage both feeds for trans- 
porting, or one-half the machine 
independent of the other, simply 
by releasing the pawls on either 
wheel. 


Effective oscillating agitators, for 


handling unusually sticky fertilizer, 
are furnished when ordered. 


Free Book—“Better Grain Yields From the Same Fields,” contains 


information of value to every farmer and describes this sower. 
Ask for package L-4 


today for a copy. 
John Deere 










GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 





Senator Kendrick’s View of the 
Packer Proposition 


ERMIT me to congratulate you 

upon the temperate, yet searching, 
comment on the problem of regulating | 
the meat industry, contained in The 
Progressive Farmer of Saturday, Au- 
gust 30, 1919, 

I am sure that you have touched one 
of the chief features of the problem 
when you say that it is necessary to 
“preserve efficient distribution while 
preventing unfair practices.” This, I 
believe, will be accomplished and that 


Write 


Moline, Ill. 


JOHN DEERE 
DEALEKS GIVE BOTH 


} FACTORY 
PRICES 


FENCE / 
FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 


THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
slipping, sagging and requires less posts. It is 
saving farmer's money. Write at once for Free 
Catalog showing complete line of fences, barb wire 
and gates. STAPLES i with all orders of 
200 rods or more of our ER-SLIP fence. 323 
years’ reputation for hy Sole your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 


















































































































without the slightest injury to legiti- 
mate business either of meat packers | 
or others, by the enactment of legis- 
lation such as that outlined in the 
bill which I have introduced. 


For many years prior to the out- 
break of the European war, there had 
been a steady decline both in the rela- 
tive production of livestock and in 
the per capita consumption. A close 
study of the problem has convinced 
me that the reason production did not 
keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation was due to the fact that real 
competition had been banished from 
the producing markets. 

Therefore, if by legislation we 
break the control which the dominant 
packers now exert upon the stock- 
yards of the country, and, at the same 
time make the refrigerator car system 
available alike to all shippers, the in- 
evitable result will be the restoration 
of competition, an increase of produc- 
tion and a reduction of the high cost | 
of living. Producer and consumer | 
alike will benefit and the meat packer 
himself will be able to do a larger 
business. Very truly yours, 

JOHN B. KENDRICK. 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 


UNFEELING FATHER 


“Have the Blithersbys named their new 
twins yet?” 

“Yes, but they were not given the names 
applied to them by Mr. Blithersby when they 
first arrived.” 

“What did he call the precious pair?” 

“‘Trouble’ and ‘More of It.’ ”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald 








HEATING STOVES 


Dept. 2 Birmingham, Ala. 
RANGE AT 


YOU sez 


\ OVER 100,000 IN USE. _All sold on 
’ © Doys Free Trial. Freight puee 

aia. Demand growing amazin 

ousewives delighted See roms 
GREAT FUE 






aa 
A ER, 
: Wonderful we Tens cmlemed 
features—Odor Hood, carries al! steam 
and cooking odors direct to chimney, 
Ash Bilter- permits sifting ashes right 
in range. No dust. a by. ee 

sbsorbs and holds heat in oven 
fhorongh be — Q@ fuel saver. 
ast for years ou Can buy this waa range at 
wholesale prices direct from tac tory—our onlyselling 
flan aiyl ay 4 a ad Fe , White snaee frops 

e setect from asy ore terms 

sired. Write today for big on fs —— 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
113 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohig 








the home at low cost this win- 
ter, Spotless Wood Heaters burn 
wood, knots, cobs—anything but coal; 
quick heat, easily regulated; all sizes 
at low prices. ee catalog of ‘The 
South’s Mail Order House’’ shows 
wood, coal and oil heaters, ranges, J 
cook stoves, etc., mailed on request. § ye 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
Richmo Va. 





CORN MILLLS 
(Portable) are simple and 
durable. Buhrs will not run 







together 
runs empty. 
Faetien. Coareness, 
Get big catalog. 

a = agg Mill Mfg.Co. 
of A 7. E. Broad 
St. Vorbhan, U.S.A, 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you a3 an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 


The men who lead are the men who read, 





TRY THIS 
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TELEGRAPH OPERATORS AND 
RAILROAD STATION AGENTS IN 
GREAT DEMAND--BIG SALARIES 





Opportunities for 
Pleasant and Profitable 
Employment in the Rail- 
road Field — Big Demand 
Everywhere for Qualified 
Telegraphers —— Splendid 


Unusual 


Salaries Paid and Fine 
Opportunities for Rapid 
Promotion. 





Every Graduate Guaran- 
teed a Position Paying 
Not Less Than $85 a 
Month to’ Start With, or 
Tuition Refunded. 





For the past thirty-one years the 
Southern School of Telegraphy has been 
preparing ambitious young men for lu- 


crative positions in the railroad and 
commercial telegraph field. More than 
4,000 successful graduates of this instit- 
ution are now employed by 62 railroads 
in the United States, and also by the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph- 
Cable companies. 





Highest Salaries Ever Paid 

Telegraph Operators and Railroad Sta- 
tion Agents are getting bigger salaries 
and working shorter houfs now than 
tver before in the history of railroads. 
With a practical working knowledge of 
Telegraphy you can live comfortably and 
‘ay aside in the bank each month a con- 
siderable part of your salary. Telegraph 


Operators and Railroad Station Agents 
are in great demand, Our graduates are 
guaranteed positions on any railroad, 


and in any state they prefer. Positions 
also secured them with the Western Un- 
and Postal companies, 


























L. STRICKER, 
President PR, School of *Telegraphy, 
Newnan, Georgia. 
Good Positions Guaranteed 
Our course embraces ~Telegraphy, Type- 


writing, Railroad Ac soanng (Station 
Agency) and Penmanship. Railroad Train 
Dispatcher’s wire in School. We are re- 


ceiving more calls for our graduates than 
we can fill, Every graduate guaranteed 
a position paying not less than $85 a 
month to start with, or tuition refunded. 
Rapid advancement to positions paying 
from $125 to $200 a month. Students qual- 
ify for positions in four to six months. 
Your Chance to Succeed 
Young men betweén 16 and 30 years of 
age urged to enroll in the Southern 
School of Telegraphy now and qualify for 
high-salaried railroad positions. We have 
prepared thousands of young men for 
profitable railroad employment—the most 
of*them were boys raised on the farm, 
with but limited education—why not 
YOU? Tell your friends about our School 
and the big demand for Telegraph Op- 
erators. 
Write Today for Catalog 
Write today for’ free copy of our new 
68-page illustrated catalog, giving ful 
particulars. Address letter or postal to 
W. L. STRICKER, President, 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF 














IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventiens, the thost suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 














ion ; Telegraph TELEGRAPHY 
when desired. Newnan, Ga. 
| { 
LJ) Lt 








Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—7s through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 











" Save your papers and get a binder. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high,.remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. 





Combined 

















Cy} Oo rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 
The Progressive Farmer 
, 
50 Peo __ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
McCall’s Magazine, w aytiod—Sitee n to a arn -Pharmacy—Good profession. 
1 ear Complete agi in twelve months outhern College 
y ’ of Pharmacy Next term begins October 7th. Address 
Both one year.. .$1.50 R. C. Hood, 410 “Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 
Sookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting thorouhgly 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, taught at King’s Business College, Raleigh, N . and 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHI$ DALLAS 


(Address nearest office.) 


Charlotte, of C. Send for catalog. 
Courses give Send for circular. 
King, Pres., "Raleigh, x. ¢. 


Also Home Study 
Address J. H 








| $15.85 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






































AGENTS WANTED Water Mill for Sale—Established half century 
Price, 7 building, $16,000. Address Box 253, Decatur, 
. LALLA Alabama. 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on eve : 3 Co meres commen’ iis * 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part = For Sale- International Power Hay Press—Belt a iv- 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write | ©"; soe a MMi good condition, $250 for quick sale 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer ace aS McLeod. Rowland, N._¢ 
Salesman Wanted to Canvass the farming and | , ated ane wal Will soli ‘ter “ee pac gasoline engine, 16 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, ne 4d ase aA 1 uM WI 2900, tet will _trade for a 
geareses and paints Excellent opportunity fo rright nem See oer. ~=- aaley, Richlands, N. 
party; previous experience unnecessary Address at | Will sacrifice 8-16 International Kerosene Tractor in 
once, The Lennox Oil and Paint Co., Cleveland, Ohio, good condition for $500 owing to instalment of larger 
. machinery. Pine Dell Plantation, Williamsburg, Va 
The Huffman Truck — 14-2 ton capaeity, $1,495 — 
f.o.b. Elkhart, Ind., the greatest actual motor truck | |, For oa on 45 Horse-power Type D, Tita . H 
value, dollar for dollar, that has ever been offered. $3, Ps _— — cyimaer. kerosene burner Cost 
We invite comparison with any of the higher priced wall Be: TOF vom ash f.o.b. here. In go 
} trucks, unit for unit. Continental Red Seal motor; Roath t order. Write R. H. Middleton, Clarks Hitt, 
Torbenson rear axle, Fuller clutch, Fuller transmis- South Carolina. a 
sion, Dixie magneto, Impulser starter, Zenith carbu- 
retor; built for strength, durability and economy of LIVESTOCK 
maintenance. The manufacturers specialize on this PS. a 
all-around utility truck. Their entire large modern ra nee 
plant Elkhart, Ind., is devoted to this one model | —— BERKSHIRES 
truck. Salesmen wanted; exclusive territory. Open Large Berks shires—Cholera immune. Stone Gate 
dealers, correspondence solicited. Commercial Motor Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
oe. Lynchburg, Va., Distributors. = — ER wed 
Serkshires—Lig type, pias, boars, bred sows. James 
W. Graves, American Natic mal Bank, Richmond, Va. 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED Anything _ You Want for Breeding or for Pork— 
RENE NEI EY Write us. Midway Berkshire Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 
Nico ery Tady. wants nice old lady to help in Sonne For Sale—English Berkshire Pigs—Eight weeks, $10 
| small family B.”" Durham, each, papers on request. KH. A. Josey, 


} 


| Olive, N. C. 








registration 
Keysville, Va. 





Single men to work 
lodging. A. H. Oliver, 


Wanted 
$40 month, 


on farm, 
Mt. 


Two young 
buard and Seautiful Registered Berkshire Pigs—Sired by prize- 
winning boar; forty to sixty pounds; cheap for quick 
Rell “Grist sale. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
ke iris — — 
euaren- CHESTER WHITES 
r N. C. 
Ronda, N c _—Reris tered pigs. Price, 
as farm man- John R. Yearger & Son, 








n your dealer dues not carry the New 
Mill, order direct. Sold on a ‘‘Money Back,’”’ 
tee. Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., 


Wanted Position—Young man, single, 


i 
antee right. 


quality ‘and guar- 
Danville, Ky. 














ager. Agricultural College Graduate, practical exper- 

ience with livestock, field crops, tractors and modern Rexistered we I. C. Hess -4n ages. “Also cross-breds 

machinery. O. 8. Kyes, Utility Farm, Mound, La. or — rite me. . Q. Owen, Route 1, Bed- 
Wantd—Place on farm this fall and next year, by : - 

young single experienced white man. Character, habits, DURBROC-JERSEYS 

education, good. Rent, share crop or salary. Write Durocs offered for sale 


Look up those persone in 
by Chestnut Hill F on Livestock Page. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars. Mount Laurel Farm, Cleveland, Ga. 

Doubly Immune Duroc Sows and Gilts—granddaugh- 
ters and great-granddaughters of the Defenders and 


your wants. D. L. M. Currie, General Delivery, Fay- 


etteville, N. C “arm, 








Married Man Wants to Farm on Shares—With good 
party who will furnish team. In cotton and peanut 
section of North Carolina or Virginia. Only pleasant 
living quarters and surroundings considered. H. > 

















Humphries, Dendron, Va. Colonels, bred to our famous Scissors 2nd. Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

MACHINERY Purebred Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale, eight weeks 

old, weighing 30 to 40 pounds. Pedigrees furnished. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, These pigs will be three 

Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, months old October Ist. H. 


Price $15 to $20 each. B. 
Rt. 5. 


Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. | Lewis, Mt. Olive, N. C., 























She’s a Housewife 


Now—No Longer a Drudge 


Four hours firing that kitchen range to get two 
hours ironing done—that won’t do for the modern 
housewife. She knows it’s not necessary. 


The dirt-making, back-breaking old kitchen stove 
is a thing of the past in more than a quarter million 
country homes; they are all served with carbide gas 
from plants like the 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


TRAD: MARK 


They do far more than the ironing; they cook the meals 
with this quick, clean, economical gas—the same plant 
gives them also an abundance of bright, beautiful light for 
every room in the house and for the barns. 


Thousands of Colt Lighting and Cooking Plants have 
been giving satisfactory service for 25 years. More of them 
are used today than ever before—many by people in your 
own neighborhood. Write us for their names and ad- 
dresses. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 








LOW PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES 


Repairs for FORDS.—Get the most for your money in y—» 
all repairs for Fords, tools, extra business and ex- 
press bodies, seat covers, top recovers, demountable 
rims, shock ‘absorbers, ete. Also supplies and acces- 
sories for all cars, including tools, spark plugs, tubes, 
000 Miles chains, etc. You can run your car at very least expense if you order 





80 x 33 iq from the new catalog of ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House.’? Write forit, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


























Saturday, September 20, 1919] 





| 


For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jerseys, sow bred to 
Cherry King boar, three years old, weight four hun- 
dred, price eighty dollars, also gilts and males five | 
mouths old twenty-seven dollars, Everything guaran 
teed. Address R, B, Dasher, 710 Tatnall St., Savan 
nah, Ga 

i Sale—Grade Durocs and native pigs cheap 


Addres Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va 


Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va., offers for sale 
at all times Durocs, bred sows, bred gilts and young 
rs. 


boa 


r 
(for killers). 











also cross 


At attractive prices purebred Duroc pigs, 5 
Wooding, 


of Duroc Berkshire pigs and shoats. T. P. 
Drawer 728, Lynchburg, Va. = ee LR 

For Sale—50 Pure-bred Duroc Pigs—7 weeks old on 
September Ist, Defender and MacChesney strains. Book 
your orders vit C. Marshall, Route 3, Charlotte 
Cc. ., Virgiia. 


Big Type Registered Duroc-Jersey 
blood. Wel and thrifty. _ Satisfaction 
anteed. 10 weeks old, $15. Pine View Farm, 
beate Springu, N. C. 


After ten years of breeding Duroc hogs I am now 
in better position to furnish more and better Durocs 
than ever before of Defender and other noted blood 
lines. Everything guaranteed as stated in acvertise- 
ment. For further information write E. T. Jones & 
Sons, Oxford, N. C. 


The Hog’s ultimate end is the pork barrel and the 
butcher buys by weight. We offer the big profitable 
type Duroc—Boars, Sows and Gilts. All registered. 
Herd boar over eight hundred pounds at two years. 
Other stuff easily in proportion. If willing to pay for 
real—hogs+-the on kind worth feedings-write us. 











Pigs—Orion’s 
guar- 


Chaly- 








Rams—One purebred 2% years old 
Small boned Poland-China shoats 


Two Southedown 
Few Angus heifers 








L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, North Carolina 
Jersey cows, fresh, 3 years 10 Duroc shoats, ex- 
cellent breeding 7 fine Berkshire shoats registered; 


2 fine young Berkshire sows, bred, prices reasonable. 
Riverview Farm, Rice, Va 

Cows and 
November 


Eight High-grade Jersey and 
Ten Yearling Heifers—Cows due 
Tuberculin tested; all right in 


Juernsey 
to calve in 
every particular 





sell lot at low price to close out grades. M. B. Rowe 
& Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 

For Sale—Delightfully gentle, productive family 
cow, five years old, fresh, registered Jersey Good 
size, sound, no faults. Price $175 Four elegantly 
bred heifers, six to nine months, all registered, solid 


color and much the same type Out of splendid dams 
and by best bulls in state. Price one half what same 
quality would cost outside state. James Gray, Bar- 
ium Springs, N. C. 

ARAAAR ARAL 


LEGHORNS 


{ 


| 


Will | 


WYANDOTTES 
Silver Wyandottes—Viola Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 


Strain White 
and 








The fowls for 
High class cockerels, 
satisfy Return at our 
Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 


Invincible 
meat, beauty 
pullet and 
expense if nc 
Alabama. 


Wyandottes 
winter eggs 
eges offered, we 
t highly pleased 





DUCKS» 
Wanted to purchase 24 live ducks, black or gray 
Malard for decoys. L. A Seckman, Mc€lellanvilile, 


South Carolina. 
= a -— 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale—Crystal White Orpington pullets, two to 
four pounds, 65¢ per pound; hens, 4 to 6 pounds, 40c 
White Leghorn pullets, 2 to 3 pounds, 65c. Address 
Mrs. J. J. Thome, Rocky Mount, N. C., BR. F. D. 6. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


ALFALFA 








AArnnn 


(35) 1515 


Cabbage and Colard Plants—We have now ready for 
shipment several million fine cabbage and collard plants 


grown especially for summer setting Varieties: Char- 
leston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, and Drum 
head Prices: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50 pc stpaid 
sy express not prepaid 1,000 for $2; over 4,000 at 
$1.75 per 1,000; over 9,000 at $1.50 per 1,000 Send 
for a dscriptive price list which gives cultural direct 
ions Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Green 


ville, 8. ¢ 


Thousands and Thousands of Dollars—Good clean 
profit, made on cabbage the next eight months The 
shortest supply of green food known in years. Cash it 
in. Turn your winter timc into dollars When buying 
plants tell your grower to send you our Long Isiand 
Wakefield. It sure is one hustling cabbage. Gets there 


first with weight, stays there all the time on looks 
Cash in on cabbage. Look at your bank book and 
smile. Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. High-grade 


cabbage seed. Write him. 


CLOVER 


i If you want to save Japan clover seed for less than 
50c a@ bushel. Write Jayne, Box 558, Monmouth, IIl- 
nois, 














For Sale—Guaranteed, Pure-bred Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels—$1.50 each. C. W. Reid, Hertford, N. C, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Cockerels, 
selected, March hatcl; special sale on now. 
Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


“Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Hens and April hatch- 
ed pullets, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write R. 
W. Bledsoe, Saint Pauls, N. C. é 
Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels— 
From heavy laying strain, at $2 each. Address Mrs. 
i Cc. 





choice, 
Carl 





Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Alabama. M. Stuart Davis, Louisburg, N. 
ESSEX ORPINGTON 





Extra fine Registered Essex Pigs—10 to 14 weeks 
old, $17.50 to $20. EB. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N, C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire Pigs. Saunook Plantation, 
Reidsville, N. C. 

t Hampshire Pigs, Shoats, Bred Sows, Big 
out te Gr Prices reasonable. Best blood lines. 
We won highest awards at fairs last year. L. C. 
Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 

Open 8-months-old Hampshire Gilts—Extra fine, $50; 
10-weeks-old Hampshire pigs, extra_choice, both sexes, 
$15; 10-weeks-old Hampshire and Essex pigs, crossed, 
$10. The River Side Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Pro- 
prietor, Autreyville, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-Chinas for Sale. 
North Carolina. 

“hi ; - by 
Poland-China Pigs—Out of big, prolific sows and 
son of Gerstdale Jones, the $6,600 boar. Sunnyside, 

Jonesville, Va. 

For Sale—One Registered Big Type Poland-China 
Boar, 28 months old, price $60. A. R. Glosson, Bonlee, 
North Carolina. 

















Beaver, Apex, 














If it’s Big Type Polnad-Chinas, write 7 particu- 





lars, and see ad on livestock page. FE. I{unter, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
ig T “hi s—F 0 gi best | 
Big Type Poland-China Pigs—From two sires, | | 
blood lines, herd litter average above ten pigs. Hickory 


Groove Farm, Conover, N. C. 

Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs— Extra fine 
ones for $20 at ten weeks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write W. G. Yeager, Lexington, N. C. - 
: Big type purebred Poland-China pigs, 3 to 4 months 
eitlier sex, $20. Registered. Bred sow _to farrow No- 
vember $100, C, S. Mattingly, Ford, Virginia. 


Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—Shipped on | 
approval, f you don’t like them, ship them back to 
me at my expense. B. C. Pearce, Savoy, Texas. 


For Sale—Registered Big Type, Best Bred Western 
Poland-China Sows —$100, $125. Pigs, 8-16 weeks old, 
from these sows, registered, $15-$20. J. O. Taylor, 
Mt. Croghan, 8S. C. aS ee ‘ 
y ‘or Sale—Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Easy feed- 
“a marked to Cartcatiom. 10 weeks old, at $17.50 eac h 
$30 pair; $40 trio all mated, no akin, and pedigrees 
furnished. Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. C. 


For Sale—Big Type Registered Poland-China Pigs— 
Either sex, $20-$40. lso young boars, sows, bred 
gilts. Best of breeding. Price reasonable. Old Do- 
minion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. - 

Big Bone Poland-China Gilts—Sired by Nebraska- 
bred boar of Caldwell’s Big Bob strain; $75 each at 7 
months. Other big type gilts, $50 at 6 months; year- 
ling sows, $100; service boars, with extra good bone, 
$50. 





R. S. Somerville, Mitchells, Vaa q 

For Sale—Big Type Polnad-China Pigs —10 weeks | 
old, easy feeders worked to perfection at $17.50 each, 
$30 pair, $40 trios. All pigs mated no akin and sat- 
isfatcion guaranteed to purchaser. We have 50 pigs 
to select from. Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. ¢ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








For Sale—Two Aberdeen-Angus _ bulls and Two | 
bull calves, all registered. Also one car of mixed 


grade cows all bred to Angus bull. Haywood Merritt, 
News Terry, Va. jb AlisiSe 1 See Aa 
Orders Accepted Now for Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus | 
Bulls—(November shipment), black, blocky individuals; 
trained for acceptable service. Come look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 
GUINEA HOGS 
hogs, such as was in 
Alexander, Walhalla, 








‘or Sale—Pigs from Guinea 
the South 50 years ago. Y. T. 
South Carolina. 

HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Bull Calves—From Advanced Registry dams. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—One year 
old, beautifully marked, well developed, good dispo- 
sition. Apply Malbourne Farm, Durham, N. C. 








For Sale Cheap—Registered Jersey bull high bred- 
Ing. Robert Gentry, Belton, 8S. 

For Sale—One good milk cow % Jersey, sixty-five 
dollars. Address Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va 








Jerseys for Sale—Can supply your wants in cows, | 
calves or heifers. J. T. Bruce, Rice, R. F. D., Va. 


For Sale—Three Grade Jersey Heifers—Cheap. “One 
bred, $75; two at $40 and $50 each. J. L. Skinner, 
Littleton, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Jersey Bulls—Serviceable age 
and younger, out of Register of Merit test cows; herd 
tuberculin tested. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


Herd Bull—Dominion Star (Roan)—Is a grandson 
of the great Imported Villager. His dam is by the 
renowned Willis-bred Bapton Coronet. Bull calves by 
Dominion Star for sale. Best of breeding; good indi- 
viduals. Price reasonable. Old Dominion Stock Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 














DOGS 
trained and 
tree dogs guaranteed 
Address Cottage Hill Farm, 

RABBITS 
ian Hares for Sale—Young pairs $3; old 
ld bucks, $3. R. M. Currin, Jr., Oxford, N 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





English 
and some 
Va 


untrained 
trained 
TRoykins, 


For Sale—Beagles 
Beagle pups, 


arning. 








does 
; & 


{tossed O. I. C. and Poland-China Three months 
old $10; ten weeks old, $9. }. B. Witt, Witt, Va. 
Holstein and Guernsey Calves—Write for our propo- 
Uon. “Burr Oak Farm, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


"0 Grade Pigs—Six 
sare ach f. 0, b. 








to eight weeks old eight dol- 
Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
Vor Sale—100 Head Cows and Heifers—Grade Hol- | 
peins and Jerseys. Address A. L. Deal, Oaklawn 
arm, Mooresville, N. C. } 





Buff Orpingtons—Write 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N 


Purebred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, $3 
to $7.50 each. Pedigreed female Scotch Collie dog, 3 
years old. Beautiful. $30. Mrs. W. C. Fleetwood, 
Jackson, N. C, 

Ruff Orpingtons—35 yearling hens for $2.50 each. 
Cockerels and pullets for two and three dollars each. 
Order at once and get the best. Draper's Orpington 
Yards, Weldon, N. C. 


for prices “and show record. 
. Cc. 








ROCKS 
For Sale—Ringlet Barred Rock. Best quality, 
Corrage Breeding, cockerels $3 (2 for $5); pullets 
$2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jesse Turner, Epes, 
Alabama. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 








Extra fancy American grown Alfalfa 35c pound, 994g 
per cent pure. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
~ Robert Hackney—Long Island Cabbage seed. Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants—Fall and Winter heading, $2 thou- 
sand, postpaid. Full count; prompt shipment. Rowan 
Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C 

Fall Cabbage, Collard and Tomato Plants—$2 thou- 
sand, postpaid; 100, 40 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.40. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Winter Heading Ready—300, $1; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid; express, 10,000, 
$17.50. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Millions Fiat Dutch and Succession Cabbage Plants 
—Vall and winter heading, 1,000 expressed, $1.50; 500 
postpaid, $1; 200 postpaid, 50 cents. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C 











Cabbage Seed—New crop Long Island grown Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield $3.50 pound postpaid. 
Special prices large lots. Other varieties same price. 
Our seeds unsurpassed. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 








Crimson Clover—New crop seed, very bright, germin- 
ating over 90 per cent per bushel sixty pounds, $9. 
Peck $2.50. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Bur Clover—Just as swept up, thoroughly inoculated, 
which insures a stand; no noxious weeds or grasses: 
¢ per Ib.; no order for lese than 50 Ibs.. Robt. S. 
Link, Abbeville, 8. C. 


COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Bol) Early, 5-Lock Cotton. 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


For Sale—Can save 800 bushels purebred early ma- 
turing King Improved cotton seed, original seed secured 
from State Experiment Staiton. Make offer quickly 
John Paul Lucas, Charlotte, N. C. 


GRASS SEED 

Mixed Grass and Clover Seeds for hay or permanent 

pasture 30c pound. Sow 80 pounds acre. Pinner & 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Means’ Grass—Want 








Prize 











from one to ten tons well 
threshed seed. Can pay $150 per ton or upward ac- 
cording to quality. Preparatory to sending sample, 
write stating what you have The O'Bannon Co., 
Claremore, Okla. 





Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From high- 
gtade seed; leading varieties now ready to set for early 
winter heading. $1.75 per 1,000; 500 by mail, postpaid, 
for $1.40. Thomasville Pl:nt Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

For Sale—ColJard plants by express f. o. b. Hender- 
sonville, five hundred for one dollar; one thousand 
for one fifty. Prompt shipment. Cash with order. Ad- 














OATS y 
Appler Oats—Grown especially for seed, $1.50 per 
bushel; large lots, $1.40. W. H. Bullard, Roseboro, 
North Carolina 
RYE 





Wanted—Abruzzi Rye—Quote prices. Jeffreys & 
Cc. 































































































: Thark Med Single Comb Cockerels—Two dollars each. dress Colard Plant Farm, Hendersonville, N. ¢ Sons, Goldsboro, N. 
Fairview Farm, Booneville, N.C. Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Wakefields, Succession, cue Odeo a. ramen aye-vES Gamal. Later 
Craig’s Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Exhibition, | Flat Dutch. Ready August 25th $1.75 per 1,000; — ————. - - 
laying strain. Winners at leading Southern shows. | 50@ for $1; 5,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000; by express or Selected seed Winter Rye $2.25 bushel, peck 75c. 
Write for price list and particulars. E. H. Craig, | mail collect. Order early, Clark Plant Co., Box 108, | Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va 
Pickens, S. C Thomasville, Ga (Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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other shingles. 
toated nails. 


dealer. 


book. 





” ordinary roofs 
them.” 


TITEHOL 


Made of the heart of the finest red cedar, Titehold shingles 
are the cream of the output of our Big Pacific Coast mills. 
Every shingle in every bundle is well made, smooth, straight 
grained, free from knots and sap. 
cover from 15 to 20 per cent 
more space per thousand than 


nailed only with Titehold zinc- 
Get Titehold shin- 
gles and Titehold nails from your 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write to us. 
tractively illustrated shingle 
Address nearest office. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


“It’s made of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles. The 
roof and walls of my house are covered with them, too. 
Jim and I put them on. 
have to match Titeholds to break joints. 
matched in the bundles. 


“My buildings look good and they’re comfortable. 
I’ve never had to repair a leak or replace a shingle. I 
7 figure a roof of Titehold shingles will outlast three 
and that I saved a lot of money by using 


They should be 





Ask for at- 








It was easy to do. 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Titehold Red Cedar Shingles 


dGood ForAnother 30° 


Be / 







You don’t 
They’re 
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RYE 

Wanted—To Buy Abruzzi BRye—Sample and quote. 
Hightower Seed Co., Hattiesburg, iss 

Write J. M. Field, Climax, N. C., if you are in the 
market for as much as 100 bushels of Abruzzi rye. 

Pure Abruzzi Seed Rye—Which averaged sixty bush- 
els per acre last season. Yields more and selis higher 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. 




















Abruzzi Rye—Put up in 2%-bushel bags; price = 
per bushel, freight paid. Send cash immediately 
fore it is gone. Nubbin Bidge Farm, Climax, N. cr 

WHEAT 

Greensboro Wheat—$3.35 per bushel, _in 2-bushel 

bags. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. ¢ 7 
HAY 





Alfalfa and Johnson Hay for Sale—Car lots. Bacon 
& Hudson, Gallion, Ala. 


PECANS 














1 About Papershel] Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Peean Company, Lumberton, 
STRAWBERRIES 
Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Planta, $1.45 per 


Nora Carlton, 
"Strawberry Plants— Lady Thompson “and Klondyke, 
ents per hundred. Mason McMahan, Lowndesville, 
th Carolina 
Improved Lady Thompson 
$2.50; 500 prepaid, 1.50. 
$1 50 per 100, prepaid. A. F 
VETCH 


"Hairy Vetch—New crop seed 45c pound. 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND P PL ANTS 


hun ired Boomer, N. 








Strawberry plants, 1,000 
Progressive Everbearing 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 








Pinner & 








Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts, and 
Berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Crashed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 s., 75c; 
500, $3.25; 1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 


Waverly Mills, 8. 

“Will trade for dairy breeding stock a $450 jack or 
an eight-hp Pane engine, or both. John Paul 
ut “harlotte, 














Just Starting—New poultry paper, 25c per year; 
four months tral 10c; advertising rates on — 
The P vultry Gazette, Box 821, Charlotte, 


HIDES 
“Mail Samp les of Wool to Athens E Hide ¢ Co., Athens, 


Ga., for prices. 

Ship Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga., wool and bees- 
wax by parcel post. 

Ship Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga., mule, horse and 
cow hides by express. 





Athens, 
trust to 


Mane-cer, Athens Hide Co., 


H. Eugene Fant, 
: Don't 


Ga does all weighing personally. 


emnlovees, 





KODAK FINISHING 


iak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
Kodak Shop, Birmingham. Ala. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


or letterheads, 40c; $1.60, 
Press, B, Bear Creek, dl 





Ke 
White 








100 envelopes post- 


500, 
paid Womble ‘i 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, cause every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Ihut no man is permitted to offer land for sa’. in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Cheap Farm for Sale—Owner, W. N. Edwards, 
Yaie, Va. 

We have some good farms for sale and rent. Home 
Land Co., Dunn, N. C 





Land Buyers—Send for viniee Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va 


Land for Sale—If you want to Duy a ~ good farm, 
write to R. S. Anderson, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


in the Peach and Tobacco ¥ Belt. 
Company, Candor, N. 


farms in eT County, 
Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 


1920 near 
‘ 


Good Farms Cheap, 
Candor Development 


For Sale—A_ few select 
at a bargain. Write L. M. 

Two, two-horse crops for rent on shares, 
Bules Creek, N. C., school good houses. 
Ha‘cher. 

If You Want to 


write me. John J. 
Wisconsin. 











Sell or Exchange Your Property, 
Black, 108 St., Chippewa Falls, 


stock and 





For Sale—Virginia blueg srass, alfalfa, s 
dairy farms. Catalogue free. Address B. F. Perrow, 
Remington, Va. 

Two of the best cotton farms in the South. One 820 
acres, the other 1, 200 acres. Terms easy. RK. L. Good- 
win, Dunn, N. 

Texas Farme—_Write for information on improved 
farms, ranches and oil lands in south Texas. Fullerton 
Land Co., Devine, Texas. 

I offer 100-acre farm for sale at a bargain. Fine to- 


bacco and cotton land. Write for full particulars. J. 
> Cc. 


li. Cockman, Kerr, N 


Farm Lands My Specialty—I sell privately and. at 
au 1. If you want to and or sell, tell me your wants. 
R. Cc. 


E Prince, Raleigh, 

terms, 260 acres, 80 “cleared, 
houses and dwelling. A real 
Clarkesville, Ga., Rt. 1. 





~ fine land. 


$3,800—Easy 
bargain. 


Four tenant 
0. B. Smith, 

Forty 
easy terms. 
Home Land Co., 


For Rent—190 
rei pebbly wel drained, 
five miles Lyons. Gordon 





for Sale and Rent—On 
Near churches, schools and railroads. 
Dunn, N c, Route 3. 

Acres in high state of cultivation; 
stumped; four tenant houses; 
Dickerson, Lyons, Ga. 


Acres of Good Land 





good house, 
school. Five 
Come see it 


Farm for Sale—82 acres, 40 cleared, 
outbuildings, near church and graded 
miles from Stedman. largain at $3,500. 
at once. R. age, Stedman, N. € 





Wriie 


Farms—Farms—‘'arms—We can please you. 
from 


us the style of farm you want. We have them 
ten io thousand acre tracts Also farms to lease. 
Write today. Piedmont Realty Co., Church Road, Va. 


from Owner—Farm in Eastern 
Carolina—Containing between two and five hun- 

acres, with plenty of road frontage; good build- 

ind in high state of cultivation. Box 302, 
x. € 





Direct 


Want to 
North 


dred 


Buy 





For Sale—Sevetral Tracts of Land—From one hun- 














dred to five hundre| acres; some as fine bright tobacco 
land as can be bought I am no land agent; they are 
direct from holdings. Will sell five to ten years’ time, 
Kk F. Moss, Stony Creek, Va 
Acres Fine Blue Grass Land—With old Colonial 
if brick, and al outbuildings; best 
rm in the Pic $31,000 for ‘quick 
sale Write for cata Realty Exchange, 
401 Times Dispatcl 1, Va 
F Sale—Two acre seven room residence 
usnal itbuildines, miles to chool, church, etc 
M truck tak 1 to and from school Fine 
ne 10d, M et timber saw mill, all for 
$70 | Acre W N. Jordan, Ownes, Windsor, 
Vir 1 
F« Sale—Two arms in Liberty County, Ga., 
level prod ictive uth y Be: on, near railroad. 
Govd livestock and farming »position 376 acres, 
$6. 500, and 1,300 acres $16, 000. Part cash balance 
easy terms. Title warranted. Address J. L. Sykes, 
Boykins, Va. 








For Sale—480 acres very fine land, healthy location, 
half in cultivation, good houses price $20 per acre. 
Large and smal! farms in South Georgia and North 
Florida. Gibson Land and Loan Co., Thomasvile, Ga 


N. Eric Bell, Consulting Soil Expert, Bell Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala examines farm lands anywhere, 
tells you about suitability for certain uses, investigates 
value, makes soil maps Can save you money. Thir- 
teen years’ experience. 

Write the Kenbridge Real Estate Co., for the best 
tobacco and grain lands. Large and smali farms at 
reasonable prices. Kenbridge Real Estate Co., 
bridge, 

For Sale—Improved and Unimproved Farms—In 
McCurtain County, Oklahoma Good land at low 
prices, with ample rainfall to make a crop every year 





Small cash payment, balance in yearly payments for 
ten years. For further information, address, South- 
ern Land & Townsite Co., Broken Bow, Oklahoma. 


26 stumped and cultivated, 
inter- 


36 acres fenced, including 


17 of this young, budded, bearing pecan grove 
planted with 80 bearing Satsuma oranges, 60 grape 
fruit, 100 Japanese persimmons, 100 bearing figs 
Barn, cottage, mules, tools, etc. Near two railroads, 
20 miles from Jacksonville. $12,000. Half down. 
Write Wells, Baldwin, Fla. 





One of the best farms in Georgia, 30 miles from Sa 
vanah; produces anything; perfect natura] drainage; 
ereek through property; splendid fences; large colo 
nial residence; price reasonable; write me about farm 
lands in South Georgia; the best and cheapest tobacco, 
cotton, stock, general farming lands in country. R 
L. Cooper, Savannah, Ga 


Farm for Sale—518 Acres—300 in high state of cul- 
tivation, 5 miles from Fitzgerald, Ga., on graded roads; 
fine for cotton, corn and tobacco; Pebble clay subsoil. 
This place will double in price in few years. 





stock farm. Price sixty dollars per acre; part terms. 
Don't write; wire or come at once. Vv. D. Branch, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


For Rent, Sale or on Shares—Five and three-horse 
farms, on highway two and half miles from Sanders- 
ville, red Jand, fine for corn and cotton, fine crops this 
year, plenty water and fine pasture for stoc Good 
barns and substantial houses. Don’t answer this unless 
you have some funds and know how to farm and mean 
business. Jas. E. Johnson, Sandersville, Ga. 


For Sale—10 acres much 
from depot, 7 acres cleared ready 
fence, local markets nearby for all 
grow at good prices. Good schools 
Fine healthy climate. Winter tourist section. Offer 
for $1,500 cash if sold in thirty days. No swapping. 
Come and see or write, 8. E. Smith, Largo, Fla. 


400 acres best cotton, to ybacco land, also small grain 
and stock farm 4% miles from Sanford on graded 
road, 100 acres cultivated, 100 acres fenced pasture 
running water, young orchard, new dwelling, tenant 
house, cattle barns, stable, 


outbuildings, deep well. 
200,000 ft. saw timber, $2,000 worth tie-timber. Price 
$20,000, part terms. G. M. le 


Loftiss, Sanford, N. 

For Sale—Tip-top highly improved Piedmont, Va., 
farm 50 miles from Washington. Good residence, good 
barns, good water, good neighbors, good land, good 
roads, good schools, good churches, good towns near, 
good climate, good corn, wheat, hay, dairy land, 
good fences, 347 acres $50 per acre. Great bargain. 
Improvements worth many dollars. Don’t answer just 
for curiosity. P. O. Box 2: 





mile 
under 


land half 
for plow, 
produce you 
and churches. 


trucking 















a Lynchburg, Va. 





Valuable farm in a progressive, moral community for 
sale. The J. H. Olive farm lying between Apex, 
and Olive Chapel church and high school, convenient 
to town, yet in the excellent Olive Chapel neighbor- 
hood, containing 159 acres, will be sold in two tracts 
October 4, 1919, on easy terms. Fine tobacco, grain 
land, good buildings, hundreds of thousands of feet of 
standing timber, abundance of wood, well watered 
Your opportunity to acquire good farm in this ne 
community. For further information write G. M. 
Leavers, Apex, N. C. 





The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibili- 
ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
ably raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
ideal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
take first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, I]! 


100 Farms for Sale—In Eastern North Carolina, in- 
cluding the following counties: Wayne, Johnston, Wil- 
son, Edgecombe, Nash, Greene and Halifax. Any size, 
kind and price. Write for Circular, or if you have a 
farm you wish to sell or erchange it will pay you to 
communicate with us, as we are in the midst of the 
best section in North Carolina, and have hundreds of 
farmers looking to us to find them a home or a farm 
for speculation. Write or wire. Kennedy-Moye Realty 
Company, Inc., Phone 158, Office next to Kress, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. 


Bright 1 tobacco farm for sale. 
with all the up-to-date improvements. 
dwelling, one three-room tenant house. Large barn, 
large stable, two story packing house galvanized iron 
all around 7 tobacco barns, corn crib, large chicken 
houses. Tobacco order and stripping house, complete 
with boiler, tool house wood shed, orchard. Plenty 
pasture fenced with woven wire. Five acres alfalfa 
suwed this fall, 176 to 200 acre open land in high state 
of cultivation Siation on farm, 8 miles from Peters- 








Containing 400 acres, 
One six room 


burg.- All the building built 5 years ago. $65 acre. 
Terms can be arranged. come and see or write to 
owner. Frank Gergely, Burgess, Va. 


Fine for | 


can | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


























The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club 


Will Hold Its Second Consignment Sale 


At Orange, Va., October 31, 1919, 12 A. M. 


80 H of Registered Holsteins Selected by 
ea Sales Committee—————_ 


Best consignment of registered Holsteins ever offered for sale in the south 
ALL ANIMALS WILL BE TUBERCULIN TESTED BY U. S. BUREAU 
OF ANJMAL INDUSTRY. .ALL HERDS FROM WHICH THE CON- 
SIGNMENTS HAVE BEEN SELECTED ARE GOVERNMENT TEST- 
ED, SOME OF THEM ARE ACCREDITED HERDS. 

If you are looking for HEALTH, TYPE, PRODUCTION and BREEDING 
you could not afford to miss this sale. .Note Date. 

A SAMPLE OF THE ANIMALS OFFERED FOR SALE. 


Ib. Cow 5 yrs. old. 
old record of 16524]b. milk and 648]b. butter. She will freshen a few days 


old that has a 2yr. 
sale date bred to 30lb bull. a 2yr. old daughter of Virginia Korndyke Butter Boy bred to a 1150lb. 
milk and 679Ib. 








A 





after 
bull. 
A cow 
one to be tester 

A bull calf maw by Va. Korndyke Butter Boy, a proven sire, 





A great buy 


with a yearly record of 15 butter, she has one A. R. O. daughter another 


dam V. P. I. 


3581b. 


Javoca De Kol II State 7 
yearly test and she sired by a 37lb. bull, having a sister that was 
day record cow 91b butter, she also holds state Sr. 4yr yearly record 17144)b milk and 786lb butter. 
| prize winner in 305 day class. 4 Daughters of a 30lb son of Rag Apple Korndyke. 

A matter aed by a bull whose first two daughters tested made state records, her dam has a seven day 
yearly recorc 
A 4yr. old heifer full sister to 16lb 
winner in 305 day class. 
A cow with 535lb butter as 3yr. old and 18 Ib. butter in 7 days. 
A cow with a 2yr. yearly record of 4621b butter. 

andaughters of It and a 32lb great grandaughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 

irandaughter of Hengerveld De Kol from a 20ib dam. 
A grandaughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld the only living sire with 19 30lb daughters.. 


Practically all cows and 2yr. heifers will be fresh or heavy springers 
at.time of sale. 
GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer. S. T. WOOD, Sale Director. 
Apply for Catalog, 
FRANK S. WALKER, Megr. 


A heifer calf whose dam is on 






2yr. old, sired by a proven sire, her dam stood seventh as prize 





Woodberry Forest, Va. 














BEST ON EARTH 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


STOCK FOR SALE 
Write FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Bainbridge, Ind. 


Sec’y-Treas. National Spotted Poland China Record 
Son of General Pieterje Ormsby Mercedes 


CH AMPION LONG-DISTANCE BLOOD OFr THE BREED 
Lc ine it vidual. - rl “ pa 
vaid anywhere this side of sippi 


gon - 
THE DIXIE HOLSTEIN HERD, KIMBERLIN HEIGHTS, TENN. 
_buROC- JERSEYS POLAND-CHINAS 


Duroc- Jersey Pigs 


If interested in PIGS 10 weeks to 
4 months old, we have what you 
want. 























herd 





even in a grad 





30 one thouusand-pound 











BIG BONED 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS 


I have been breeding Poland- 
Chinas for 23 years and now 
have some fine stuff. 
I have 
2 December, 1918, Big Boned 
Boars that are fine prospects 
for herd headers. Price $60 
each, 
3 Boars, farrowed February 26, 





Write us your needs—or better 
still, come and see for yourself. 
Don’t buy until you get our quota- 
tions. 





JORDAN BROTHERS, 





Highly Improved Farm—Located on improved high- 
way about half-mile of good town with excelent high 
school and churches, and good market. Contains 109 
acres, larger portion clear and in excelent state of 
fertility, all rolling fields with established teraces. 
Large young orchard, new buildings, new woven wire 
fence. Farm well watered, and at present stocked with 
fine herd of registered Berkshire hogs, and good equip- 
ment. Owner devoted last five years to improving farm 
Must sell owing to other business and unable to operate 
Can give immediate possession. Write for fuller de- 
es and price. H. My Harris, Clarks- 
ville a. 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


ay 


Owner, 




















BERKSHIRESot Qual- 
ity and Breeding 
My entire herd for sale 
at reasonable prices, 
consisting of Bred Sows, 
Gilts Males of all ages 
and Pigs 4 months old, 
all will be Regitered in 
the purchasers name at 

the right prices. 
NO. B. HUMBLE, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 


PLP LPPLP PLD AL AL AL ADAA 











ern —_ 


0. I. C. 's — Pigs, Boars, Gilts | 
.. ..SOME NICE PIGS 
and a few nice 
YOUNG BOARS and GILTS 
Prices Reasonable 
Guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW. FARM, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 
‘i an 




















0. I. C.'s—Choice 5-months-old Boars, Bred and Open 
Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice Pigs. from 8 to 10 weeks old, 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin. $35; trios, $55, registered. 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600-M. sows and sired by heavy- 
weight boars, Miggoeneen. hg 1917 Virginia State Cham- 


pion Write for circul 
OWEN, Route i: "Phone 2406. BEDFORD, VA. 











McCullers, North Carolina. dandies. Price $50 each. 
15 Boars, farrowed May, $35 
each. 





— REGISTERED DUROCS — 
40 Head Pigs 
10 Head Service Boars 


Write for particulars 
Cc. M. HAUSER, 














Route 2, Germantown, N. C. 
Purchase price will be refunded and express 
charges paid both ways on any hog shipped that 
isn’t satisfactory. 
C.D. MURPHY, Atkinson, N. C. P \ 
BIG OX HERD REGISTERED 








POLAND-CHINA PIGS AND 
BROOD SOWS 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


’ Pigs~ DUROC-JERSEYS Pigs 


Sired by a good son of the World re- 
nowned (Scissors) 3 and 6 months boars We can furnish big boned PIGS, not related 
and gilts, Col. Defender and Crimson to those previously shipped, by Gerstjale 
Wonder breeding. All registered. Satis- Jones, which sold for $6,600 and son of Big 
faction guaranteed Trite Bob, which is valued at $15,000. 
" 2 ° Come to headquarters and get the best, 
J. LYERLY & SON, Cleveland, N. C. than Western prices. : 
Hogs are now selling on the market at 23 
cents per pound live weight and there is @ 
shortage in breeding stock. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ROAB PIGS 
FOR THIRTY DAYS. 
Write me. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 





less 














BRED GILTS BRED SOWS 
Good Durocs at Reasonable Prices 


Faimont Farms, Hillsboro, N. C. 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Manager. 


BOAR PIGS SOW 
Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


BRED SOWS, BRED AND OPEN GILTS, AND 
SERVICE BOARS OF STERLING QUALITY. 























Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 











R. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Mouw’s King Jones 2nd heads our herd, gt pest 

boar we have ever owned Je carries the bloo 

POLAND-CHINA of the noted “Gersidale Jones,” the $6,600 blue 
Aannnnnnnnnnns Mtntaibtnadin oe blood. 








Offering Pigs sired by this boar; Bred Sows and 
Gilts at reasonable prices. fou will start right by 
securing the blood of this noted animal. 

HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 





Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas. | 





























TIMM’S MODEL won first in Futurity, first South Boston, Virginia. 
heading young erd, and third in open class —_ 
missouRi STATE FAIR. We are now offering 
pigs by him and out of Bis Western sows at $25. . 
each, 12 weeks old . Hogs Poland-China Hogs 





E. O. HUNTER. 
Winston-Salemn, N. C. Rt, 7. 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 











































Saturday, September 20, 1919} 





(37) 1517 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





TAMWORTHS s 
TAMWORT Al Ages, Enalisn, cnnedian 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia. South Carolina. 


GUERNSEYS 


RAARAPAPRARRAAAAAA AA reeeneneere 











The first figure represents 
the average butter fat pro- 
duction of all two-year old 
Guernseys in the United States 
The second figure represents the 
production of a 2-year oll heif 
er in Virginia. The diiierence is 
285 Ibs of butter fat 
Many other Guernseys 
in other States are mak- 
ing very creditable records 
Send for our booklet, “why 
I Chose the Guernsey.’ 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 
Box D-36. Peterboro, N. H. 








Seven Cows—Eight Heifers 





These Heifers are all bred. The 
above are very high bred grade 
Guernseys, registered bulls hav- 
ing been used for several gen- 
erations. The cattle are tuber- 
culin tested and free from abor- 
tion, 





T. O. SANDY & SON, 


Burkeville, Virginia. 











CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS 


May Rose, Glenwood or Masher blowd does not 
always mean a high qaulity animal He must be 
bred right, fed right,,and built right. What you 
ueed is to increase the value of your herd 


JAMES L. McINTOSH, 


Dovesville, South Carolina, 














HEREFORDS 


Fifty Head of Grade Hereford 
Cattle for Sale 


These cattle are full but not Registered 
WILL BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN TO CLOSE 
OUT THE HER). 


M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 

















JERSEYS — 


PPP Oe 


ERG ea 


Put a . 
Greater Value 
on Your Cows 
— Register Them! 


“SCRUBS” cost more in the Jong run, no 
matter how little you worry or care 
about them. A pure-bred cow that is 
registered pays many times over. 
Ifyouhave Jerseys nowthat are pure bred, 
orif you contemplate getting Jerseys, let 
us mail full information and application 
blanks for registering. The registering 
cost is a trifle when you consider how 
it adds to the value of the cow or calf, 
Write today for Jersey facts and 
registrating information 





























The American Jersey 
Cattle Club 
324-D West 23rd Street 
New York, N.Y. ~ 














paw HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 


Beautifully marked, 4-6 months old, from extra heavy 
milk producing dams. They are practically pure- 
breds and are also bred jor production. There are 
only a few left. Don’t wait to write, as first check 
Or bonds get them, $50 each, f.0.b. Also bred two- 
year-olds for $125 each. 

Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, Gilberts, I! !nols- 


—— REGISTERED HOLSTEINS — 
150 mee ey a AGES 
A FEW coos GRADE HOLSTEINS. 
rices Reasonable. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ka. 




























, a 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
40 HEAD BRED DUROC-JERSEY GILTS 


All Big, Smooth, Choice Gilts, 16 to 18 Months Old, Cholera Immune. 
All of top breeding carrying the blood of ORION CHERRY KING and JOE ORION II, 
and bred to the famous 1,000-lb. CHERRY BOB, TOP ORION CHERRY KING and 
GREAT ORION, Jr. 
WE GUARANTEE—THAT THEY ARE SAFEL Y BRED, 
THAT THEY WILL BE SAFELY DELIVERED TO YOU, 
THAT THEY WILL PLEASE YOU. 


Prices Reasonable———Write Us. 


Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm, 
BLACKTON, ARK. 

















ya 





We are offering some exceptional YOUNG SERVICE BOARS, by 
SCHOOLMASTER SURPEBUS and CHARM PRINCE 8th. Our 
blood lines and individuals are the best. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS for sale at all times. 
One PERCHERON Stallion and Five Grade Colts, priced to sell. 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 


~\ 
AYRSHIRES BERKSHIRES PERCHERONS 


_HOLSTEINS 





AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bull possesses a vis- 


sus constitution, superior, we believe, to that of 
any other dairy breed Hence his value for grad- 
ing up ordinary herds A Cornell Experiment 
Station bulletin describes some results secured in 
grading up its herd of ry Bg The cow, Freddie, 
ee quarters HOLSTE in 45 weeks produced 

69344 Ibs. of milk, psa Me 413 Ts. butterfat 


aby. another three-quarters HOLSTEIN, pro- 
juced in 48 weeks 13,574 Ibs. of milk containing 
430 Ibs. of butter fat Are you doing this with 
your @#crubs? Have you reached the — where 
you appreciate how much a purebred HOLSTEIN 
Bull will increase the value of yaur entire herd? 
Write for printed matter. 
If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


—_ for our bette ey con- 
much valuable 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN * ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, .  Brattlebero, Vt. 
































LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. H. C. BUCHAN, eng 


Ne J 











— The Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
HOLD A SAL 


60--REGISTERED GUERNSEYS--60 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1919 — 
At the New Sale Pavilion, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


(A Short distance from Baltimore) 
SALE COMMITTEE 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN JAMES B. ROBERTSON 
New Hope, Pa. Eccleston, Md. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Mgagr., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 























































BUY DUROCS 


10 Orion Cherry King Gilts, 20 Defend- 
er Gilts, 20 Sows, bred for September, 
October and November farrow. Ten 
O. C. K. Boars ready for service; 200 
selected pigs and shoats. Special 
prices during September. 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS _ 


Start With SHORTHORNS Now 


The time to start with a 
few registered Shorthornas 
is now. They are as cheap 
today compared with oth- 
er values as ever. The 
sooner you get started 
the sooner your profits 
will come in 
It doesn’t require a large 
S| acreage. Whether your 
* farm is large or small 
you can handle pure-bred 
Shorthorns profitably. 
Don’t keep three grades 
if one Shorthorn will 
make as much return as 


the three 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 





13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, ill. 


Ask for literature. 








SHORTHORNS— 


Special Prices on Registered Shorthorn Cattle. 
Can furnish you anything as to age or sex 
Tell what you want and will describe Waem and 
give lowest prices. 


ROY P. ALEXANDER, 
Roopville, Georgia. 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








‘A DOLLAR. DOWN AND 
THE PIGS YOURN” 





OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid DURRHAM,.NC. 



























— “HAMPSHIRES” — 


The best in Registered Hampshires 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
“We Have Good Ones.” 

HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 

J. E. Hall, Prop., Soperton, Ga. 








ee at 
COHUTTA VALE STOCK FARM, 


FEATS Old 2. cvccsccsccssecvsseseceese $200.00 
One BULL CALF six months old ........ 75.00 
One SHROP SHIRE YEARLING BUCK... 35.00 
One BUCK a AMB 20.00 
Eleven Feeder SHOATS, “weight 100° tbs. 

and 14 ‘VIG S, 8 to 10 weeks s pid at sr, g rr 
W. D. WILBANKS, 

= alll 


RANNUAST. SEORSIA, 
Of f 
One Registered RE D Pp OL L E =D “pu LL, two 

















DUROC Two Tried Boars (already proven sires); also Spring 

Boars as well as Bred Sows and Gilts. We are putting 
our whole time into the DUROCS and know that we have them as good 
as the best. We offer some boars by Orion Cherry King XI and out of 
sows by Reformer and Cherry Bob; also others of very popular breeding. 
Everything positively guaranteed as represented. Come, wire or write. 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 

















REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


Bred Sows — Young Pigs — Young Boars 
For the beginner the best investment in 
hogs is a Tried Bred Sow. MHampshires 
are prolific, good mothers, healthy. Our 
sows at the last farrowing averaged eight 
pigs to the litter. A few good sows at $50 
each. Not many left at this price. Order 
early. Write us your wants. 


THE CEPEK FARM, CANTON, MISS. 














DUROCS—— Bred Sows, Gilts and Young Boars DUROCS 


We own first = under 6 months Gilt shown at Ohio State Fair last week and third under 6 months 

ta ttle ot Pigs, so others which brougth back ribbons too numerous to mention This simply goes on 

o prove that wt n you want DUROCS that are bred right, fed right and priced right, that you can 

ps find them here. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN ORION CHERRY KING BREEDING as well as Other Popular Blood Lines. 
Once our Customer—Always Our ‘Booster. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 






























Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Goiden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell. Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better biood than these tamous proven tarnilies. 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, rayerFismaton CAMDEN, S. C. 










FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITB OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 


(Successor to Westview Stoek Farm) 





Winston-Salem, Route l, N.C. 
a al 











Cattle ——— Horses 





Goats 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus. 
Percheron Horses Angora Goats 
LANDMARK FARMS, 





A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga, 





RAR nnn 





SHEEP 


FOR SALE—A Bunch of 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
Ready .for Service 
Priced worth the money. 
HOWARD CHANDLER, 
CHARLTON, IOWA. 








BUY A SHEEP! HAMPSHIRES THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 

near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Socretary, 

49 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





— 


JACKS 





1 Black Mammoth Tennessee Jack 


Eight years old, weights 900 fbs., 
well trained and sure foaler. A 
good purchase for interested party. 


For price write to 


P. T. ELLIS, Route A, Griffin, Ga. 
w 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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“Mascot” LIMESTONE 


Tennessee Rock Lime 


KILN—DRIED 
Finely Pulverized 


+ “MASCOT” Limestone is to } 
your soil, what SALT is 
to your Bread. 


LIMESTONE 





This Trade Mark insures YOU 


Against an inferior quality 


American Limestone Co. 


P. @. Bex 262 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 























Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 
tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that ts it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.** Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample meisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 


Thera inne need te wage, 


"til corm and cotton 
are gathered. Noneed SQ 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn \ | 

fields make ideal seed bede for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cottom and chop.the stalke 
without injury tothe grain. Qne man caneas:ly sow 6 to Sacresaday and . 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astandthanif youbroad-  %C 
Cast er sow with a Westera Drill. You get two crops from land that now yicids i>,“ 
@aly one, The same machine sows cow peas perfectly, andapplies fertilizer to /. 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving fulliaformation and 
telling about 15 good reeults from using Cole Drills. 


THE COLE MFG.>co. “” 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 





















































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pre- 


gressive Farmer.” 


| THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


What You Need to Know About 
Liming Land 


ORE and more lime is coming into use 
and the demand 





in the Southern states, 
for accurate knowledge as to when and how 
to use it is increasing. This week, in our 


regular serial article by Eugene Butler and 
our experience letters from readers, we. are 
discussing the profitable use of lime, and we 
believe. most of the questions that are asked 
about this subjeet will be found answered in 
this article and the experiences. If you are 
going to use lime, or are in some doubt as to 
whether you should use it, do not fail to read 
the lime discussions in this issue. 


Prof. Massey on Changes in Farm 
Metheds in His Lifetime 


ROF. Massey, who will be 80 years old on 

September 30, has lived through a wonder- 
ful period of American histery. He can re- 
member the Mexican War, took part in the 
Civil War, remembers the Spanish War as 
recent history, and now has just seen the 
world emerge from the greatest of all wars, 
and still he is a young man! His mind is 
keen and alert, and he is striving as ever for 
a better rural South. And it must be a 
great satisfaction to him to see his efforts 
during all the years bearing fruit. He has 
seen some great changes in farming methods 
and he most entertainingly tells of them 
elsewhere in. this issue. Don’t miss the pleas- 
ure of reading what he says. 


Coming Good Things to Look For 


NEXT week we will issue our “Paint, Lights 

and Waterworks Special,” and if you con- 
template doing any painting in the near fu- 
ture or if~you expect to put in lights or wa- 
terworks, both essential in any up-to-date 
farm home, the articles and letters in this 
number will well be worth reading. Mz. 
French’s: article on tractors, erewded out of 
this week’s paper, will appear in an early is- 
sue. Then on October 4 we are going to have 
some discussions of the labor and tenant 
questions that will interest you, whether you 
be land owner or tenant farmer. Finally, we 
have arranged to have a weekly article on 
beautifying the home grounds, paying par- 
ticular attention to trees, shrubs, flewers and 
grass—what to plant, when and how. These 
articles will begin right away. Look out for 
them. 











Make That Lawn 


E SURE to read Mr. Niwen’s article else- 
where in this issue om how to make a 
lawn. We need to pay moze attention to 
beauty here in the rural South, especially 
to the beauty that comes with cool green 


lawns, close cropped and flower bordered. 
This article tells how to plant, when and 
what. Read it, 





Come on to Our Experience 
Meeting 


VERY week we hold a Farmers’ “Exper- 

ience Meeting,” to which every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is invited. In a multi- 
tude of counsel there is wisdom, and we 
want our readers to feel free to join in these 
discussions. Watch for the lists of subjects 
for discussion as announced each week, and 
then let us hear from you. We pay for all 
letters we use. 


We Pay Cash for Good Pictures 


We ARE always glad to get good pictures 

of farm scenes, and will pay cash for all 
we can use. Pictures must be clear and 
distinct, and we prefer that they be of fine 
crops, fine livestock, or pretty farm homes 
or grounds. Send us any that you may have 
that may fall in the above classifications. 
Be sure to write your name and address on 
the back of each picture, also what the pic- 
ture is. 








Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


Farmers’ National Congress, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, October 28-31, 1919. 

National Grange, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
November 12-23, 1919. 





North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Greens- 
boro, N. C., December 10-1, 1919. 
Virginia State Horticultura] Society, an- 


nual meeting, Roanoke, December 2-4. 
Virginia State Corn Growers’ annual con- 
vention and exhibit, Roanoke, Va., Decem- 
ber 2-4. 





TOO PARTICULAR 


Bushy was sorely in need of an extra farm 
hand and advertised. 

“What’ll ye pay?” questioned ‘an early 
plicant. 

“Pll pay what you’re worth, promptly re- 
plied Bushby. 

The applicant meditated thoughtfully 
a moment, then turning on his heel, 
cisively announced: 


ap- 


for 
de- 





“Tll be durned if I'l] work for that!” 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L, A. NIVEN 


Automobiles Haul Mere People 
Than Trains 


FIGURES recently compiled and given out 

by one of the large autemobile manufac- 
turers of this country, show that “The seat- 
ing capacity of the 6,000,000 automobiles in 
use in the United States is estimated at not 
less than 30,000,000 people. The total seating 
eapacity of railroad cars, of which there are 
55,705, is about 3,500,000, people. To carry the 
people now carried by automobiles, it would 
require 60,000 new passenger coaches and 
14,972 new locomotives, at a combined cost of 
$1,184,000,000 to say nothing of passenger 
tracks, depots and employees at an expense 
impossible to calculate.” 











Those who have not given the subject any 
thought would never suppose that the auto- 
mobiles in this country have a greater pas- 
senger-carrying capacity than our trains, 
yet such is the case. Figuring that 
ene of the 6,000,000 automobiles in the United 
States runs on an average of 3,000 miles per 
year, this would give us a tota] of 18,000,000,- 
000 miles per year. If each one of these cars 
earried three passengers, the amount would 
be 54,000,000,000 miles traveled during the 
year by automobile. 


each 


Continuing the discussion along’ this line, 
this large automobile manufacturer said, 
“The passenger mileage of automebiles ex- 
eeeds that of the railroad by more than 
20,000,000,000 miles, because the latest availa- 
ble figures show that the official railroad 
passenger mileage was. 32,384,247,563, Aute- 
mobiles, on a basis of 300 days of use, and 
an average of only two passengers, carried 
3,600,000,000 persons, compared with the rail- 
roads’ total of 976,303,602"’. 

These figures are almost unbelievable, yet 
they are undoubtedly correct, or at least, 
approximately so. They show how tremend- 
eusly important the automobile has become. 


Build Concrete Feeding Floor for 
Hogs 


WANT to especially recommend to our 
the use of cement for building 
feeding floors, wallows for hogs, floors for 
dairy barns, ete. Beeause a hog will wallow 
around and eat corn in a dirty place, .does 
not necessarily mean that he likes that place 
better than a clean one. He usually takes 
this food in a dirty place because he is not 
provided with anything better. Yes, he likes 
a chean place, such as can be provided by a 
cencrete feeding floor, and it will pay you to 
build him one. It not only gives him a 
cleaner place to eat his food, but prevents 
much waste of food, as when corn and other 
food is given them en soft ground, a great 
deal of it is tramped into the ground and 
never eaten. 





readers 


Cement can be used in so many ways on 
the farm that every farmer should be fully 
informed as to these various uses, and one 
of the best ways to secure this information, 
is to write to our cement advertisers for 
their literature, which describes in detail, 
the methods of byilding various useful things 
out of cement. This literature is free, 
and will be found very instructive and 
helpful. Write for it. 


Double the Life of Fence Pests 


ID you read that article on page 26 of our 

August 16 issue which discussed the pro- 
per method of treating fence posts with cre- 
osote, in prder to very greatly prolong their 
lives? If not, look it up and read the article 
and then make up your mind not to put up 
fence posts until they are treated with cre- 
This creosote can be bought, and one 
or the posts 


osote. 
treat his own 
be bought at a reasomable price, already 
treated with this These treated 
posts are advertised in our columns. Don't 
waste your time, energy and money by us- 
ing soft wood fence posts that are not treat- 
ed with this material. 


can posts, can 


creosote. 





Let the Boy Own a Shotgun 


T IS every farm boy’s right to own a shot- 
gun. Of course, it is well not to let him 
have it until he has reached the proper age 
te know how to handle it, but I maintain 
that it is unfair to any boy ‘living on the 
farm not to haye the pleasure of owning a 
shotgun and not going hunting quite fre- 
quently during late fall and winter, 

According to all reports, a large number 
of the best shots in the American army dur- 
ing the recent war were country boys, and 
this was because of the fact that most ef 
them were used to guns and knew how to 
shoot before they joined the army. 

Hunting birds, rabbits, etc., is real sport, 
If you haven’t a shotgun, buy one and buy 
a good one. Select some of the better known 
makes that are welf advertised, because 
these will prove the cheapest in the long 
run and the most satisfactery. Many of 
these gun manufacturers advertise in our 
columns, and the literature whieh they send 
out free of charge will be found mighty im 
teresting. Write for it. ‘ 














By BSR ie A ERB a he Desa 


Saturday, September 20, 1919] 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 


A Good Rule 


vs a good rule to make a practice of sign- 
ing your name the same way at all times. 
It will not only save you trouble, but it will 
insure your receiving better service. 

Tf vour name is J. Ross Dover and you 
give your bank your signature as J. Ross 
Dover, and then sign J. R. Dover you put 
the paying teller in the bank in an embar- 
rassing position. For if he cashes a check 
so signed he knows that should you dispute 
his right to cash it he would be in trouble. 








If you send away an order for goods and 
sign your name J. Ross Dover, and then 
have occasion to write in regard to making 
a change in your order, and sign your name 
J. R. Dover, it means that the clerk hand- 
ling your correspondence is delayed as he 
has to make sure that J. Ross Dover and J. 
R. Dover are one and the same person. 

Now, if you send in your subscription for 
The Progressive Farmer, or any other mag- 
azine, giving your name J. Ross Dover, and 
then send in your renewal signed as J. 
Dover or R. Dover, chances are that you 
will soon be receiving two copies—the old 
subscription will continue until your time 
is up and you will be receiving a copy from 
your new order, as it is an entirely differ- 
ent name, and very often there are five or 
six subscribers at one postoffice with the 
game surname. 

It also helps the postoffice clerks to sign 
your name always the same. 

You will find it a good rule to sign your 
name always the same way. 


Watch the Next Two Issues 


QvR issue of September 27 will be our 

“Paint, Lights, and Waterworks Special.” 
These are live topics at this season, and 
you will find the suggestions in this Special 
worth much to you. 


In our October 4th issue our article 
“How May Tenant and Landlord Work 
Together to Best Advantage?” will not only 
be timely but helpful, and I trust you will 
not fail to give same a careful reading. 








“IN OUR opinion The Progressive Farmer 

contains more technical and practical 
feady-to-use information on agriculture, 
Presented in simple, clear and concise man- 
ner, than any other we have read. 


“With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, 
“Sincerely yours,” 
(Signed) 
THE SOIL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE. 
Orange Beach, Ala. 


"And a Lamp 


[F YOU haven’t an A-1 reading lamp you 
can’t enjoy your reading. 

If you read by the light of a poor lamp you 
are straining and hurting your eyes. 

We have a dandy reading lamp—one that 
is easy on the eyes and is designed espec- 
ially for students. 

A small club of subscribers will earn one. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


“Hello, Huck!” 


AKE my word for it, two weeks after our 
serial story—“Huckleberry Finn”— 
you will hear than boy 
shouting “Hello, Huck Finn!” 

A boy at Annapolis told Secretary Daniels 
he would rather read “Huckleberry Finn” 


and Mark Twain’s other stories than any 
other. 


When this story starts, take Huckleberry 
Finn by the hand and go back to your own 
boyhood. Let Mark Twain show you the 
way. 





new 


starts more one 





Testimonial Letter 


“I VALUE The Progressive Farmer and 
consider it the best and most practical 
farm paper we have and I don’t want to miss 
even one copy.” 
MRS. BERNARD SHIELDS. 
Waveland, Miss. 





R. Facts Says— 
OU don’t have to be 
a tank to go ever 

the top. 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Easy to Learn to Debate 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
1917-18 we 


one 


[ THE organized a 

debating society, the only that had 
been in Macedonia school for over ten years. 
I had no experience in debating and hardly 
knew what it meant, but soon learned. 


We 


winter of 


and secretary 
For our dis- 
that were of 
recall all the 
a few. 


appointed a president 
then selected the champions. 
cussions we chose questions 
general interest. I cannot 
questions but will mention 

Resolved, “That Capital Punishment Should 
Be Abolished”; Resolved “That Woman 
Suffrage Should Not Be Introduced.” 

We intended to have a more important one 
the last day of school. It was, Resolved 
“That the United States Was Justified in 
Declaring War Against the Central Powers.” 
However, we did not have it on account of 
measles getting into our school. 

I was only once on the winning side in de- 
bating but nevertheless I was as much in- 
terested in the society, as any member. 

BIRCHEL MELEAR. 

McKenzie, Tenn. 





Interesting the Older People in a 
Debating Society 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


URS is a small community and very few 

people will take an active part in any- 
thing of a public nature. 

The young people got up a debating club 
but as there were only a few young people 
we got along very slowly. 

The older people did not approve of our 
club, so we were forced to try some method 
to get them interested. 

We selected the topic: “Resolved, That 
the Farmer Works Harder Than the Farm- 
er’s Wife.” 

Of course almost all the boys took the 
farmer’s side and the girls took the moth- 
er’s side. 

We boys and girls would start the ques- 
tion at home as to which did the most 
work, the farmer or his wife, and of course 
each father and mother would be drawn out. 

We offered a prize to the side that won. 

The second time we met the room was 
crowded, for father, mother, aunt and uncle 
had assembled there to enter, or hear the 
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contest. 

The question was a 
people, even the 
night. 


thrilling one to the 
farmers studied on it at 


The farmer’s side won, as the judge of the 
aman. I think he w 
to the men, don’t you 


contest was Ss partial 


is the 
and 


Our next topics will be on “Wh 
ul, The Horse or the 
firage.” 


FLORENCE BARTON, 


A Trip to the City 


Waex school closed last vacation my 

mother and I Atlanta. 
While 
which I thought great fun. 





teok a trip to 
there I was taught to ride a bicycle, 
We visited the Federal prison, Lake Wood, 
Fort McPherson and the 
joyed all of them. 


parks and we en- 


At night we would go to the movies, 


which we enjoyed also. We planned a trip 


to Stone Mountain but it rained and we did 

not go. 
When we came home the peaches, water- 
melons and fruits were ripe. 
ROBT. CARL DUNN, 


Concord, Ga. 





$2,500 in Prizes for Calf Clubs 


HE American Jersey Cattle Club has ap- 

propriated the sum of $2,500 for premiums 
to be given in boys’ and girls’ calf clubs for 
the year 1919. Seventy-five dollars of this 
sum will be presented to each of the first 33 
clubs reporting to the Secretary of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club after the date 
of the ‘publication of this notice. The clubs 
entitled to participate in this premium dis- 
tribution are confined to those organized 
during the year 1919, and which consist of 
not less than 20 members each, who have 
purchased Jersey heifers. Said $75 to be 
available for premiums for members of such 
calf clubs on such basis of distribution 
among its members as the calf club receiv- 
ing the same may determine, either prior to 
or at the time of the holding of the show of 
any such club. Notify R. M. Gow, Secre- 
tary the American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 
West 23d Street, New York City, if you de- 
sire to enter your clubs for such premium 


money. 

















COOPER WAGONS $90) 
WHILE ‘THEY LAST’! 


We offer until all our Texas Transfer Stocks are sold, our regular 
2 1-2 wide track “Old Reliable’ Cooper Wagon with double box 
and regular tire at $90.00 cash. 


We have houses at the following Texas points near Louisiana State Line— 


JASPER 


SAN AUGUSTINE 


CENTER 


Add $5.00 for 2°; Wagon 


CHIRENO 


NACOGDOCHES 


Add $10.00 for 3-inch Wagon 


TENAHA 


Add $12.50 for Steel Skein 


A 10. 
dd $10.00 for Whiffletree and Neckyoke Add $15.00 for Gear Brake 


Add $20.00 for Wide Tire 
Add $7.50 for Spring Seat with Lazy Back 


An Unusual Opportunity to Get the ‘“‘Best Wagon on Earth’’ 
at a Bargain Price 


Tell your neighbors. We will load the wagon on cars at nearest point where we have wagons 
when order is received. Going fast. Orders pouring in in every mail. “Bone Dry’ second 
growth hardwood makes Cooper Wagons. 


A common occurrence to hear of Cooper Wagons in use over 20 years without having tires 
reset. : 


Send with order a Bank Draft or Postal Note, Money or Express Order—DON’T SEND 
YOUR OWN CHECK. 


Address all mail to us here and we will wire our nearest Branch House. 


COOPER WAGON COMPANY, Dubuque, lowa 
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—when lost minutes mean lost 
dollars—many and many a man 
has learned to appreciate the real 
value of good tires. 


An emergency—a quick trip to 
town and back! 


That’s when you want to be 
sure of your tires—sure they’ll 
catry you there and back with- 
out trouble or delay. 


United States Tires are noted 
for their dependability—the 


When Time Counts 
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hundreds of extra miles they 
give—their unusually low cost 
per mile. 


And there are United States 
Tires for every need of price or 


use. Five distinct types in all. 


No matter what car you drive 
or what roads you travel, the 
nearest United States Tire Sales 
and Service Depot Dealer can 
supply you with the tires you 
ought to have to meet your in- 
dividual needs. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 








‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ 
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